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ARTICLE I. 


Observations on the Investment of Capital. 


In an article on the ‘‘Financial Prospects of the Current Year,’’ 
published in volume VII, page 867, of the Western Journal and 
Civilian, we examined some of the leading principles of commerce 
in connection with the recently augmented increase of the precious 
metals, and concluded our observations touching that subject with 
the following remarks: ‘‘If importations of foreign goods should 
not increase during the present year, the intense demand for mon- 
ey, which has long existed for commercial purposes, will relax; and 
we may reasonably expect it to become more abundant at the East 
than it has been, perhaps, for many years.”” The effects which 
we anticipated from the elements then in operation have been de- 
veloped, in part, at an earlier day than we expected. Money, for 
commercial purposes, has already become redundant in our East- 
ern cities; and in Great Britain, the commercial centre of the 
world, interest has touched a lower point than at any period in the 
history of that country; and still the increase of gold is augment- 
ing. This extraordinary state of the money market is beginning 
to be felt as a serious inconvenience by a numerous class who rely 
chiefly on the interest of their money for a support. For while 
the necessary appliances of living and comfort advance in price, 
their income diminishes; and hence it is obvious that those who 
have hitherto lived up to their income, will be compelled to seek 
new modes of investment or submit to very important retrench- 
ments in their former and present expenses. 

Whenever the precious metals increase ina ratio which exceeds the 


rate of increase in other commodities, money becomes redundant 
1 
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and the rate of interest declines. This is one of the inherent laws 
of commerce, subject however to certain modifications: a spirit of 
speculation, extravagant indulgence in the use of costly luxuries, 
and other causes may occasion temporary exceptions, but the rule 
remains unchanged and similar results wil luniformly occur, when- 
ever the increase of money continues to exceed that of other com- 
modities, for a few years in succession. 

Now, in view of this well established principle of comparative 
values, and of the probability that the production of gold will not 
only continue without abatement, but that the rate of increase will 
augment, we propose to inquire whether more profitable modes of 
investment cannot be found than the loan of money upon mort- 
gages, or the purchase of State and corporation bonds bearing a 
fixed rate of interest. 

This is an important inquiry: for upon the enlightened views of 
the people of this and other countries in respect to proper objects 
of investment, will depend, in a great degree, the prosperity of the 
country at large, as well as the pecuniary and social condition of 
that class of citizens who look chiefly to the interest of money for 
a support. 

Money invested in bonds, whether private or public, bearing a 
certain rate of interest, must become of less value to the owner 
from year to year as the quantity of the precious metals increases, 
unless the production of other commodities should increase in a 
corresponding degree. If, however, the production of other com- 
modities should increase in a ratio corresponding to that of 
the precious metals, then the value of interest for the use of mon- 
ey would continue to bear about the same relation to the value of 
labor and other useful commodities as formerly, although the rate 
percentum should be either more or less. 

The production of things useful is the creation of wealth, and 
those who with judgments enlightened apply their time and means 
to that object will experience but little inconvenience from an in- 
crease of gold; for the products of their labor and machinery will 
continue to bear the same relation to their wants as heretofore. 
Hence, in view of an augmented increase, which is generally re- 
garded as almost ccrtain, it is obviously the true policy of those 
whose wealth consists in money to invest it in productive objects. 
And if these objects be well selected, that class will, of all others, 
be the greatest gainers by an increase of the precious metals, for 


- * 
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it is now in their power to make investments before the relative 
value of money shall have been materially changed. 

In Great Britain, and also in some of our eastern States, where 
the natural resources have been in a great degree developed, and 
the more important works of public improvements either accom- 
plished or undertaken, there are comparatively few objects of pro- 
fitable investment which have not already been seized upon and 
appropriated. But the Western and Southern States still present 
a broad field abounding in objects of productive investment sufh- 
cient to absorb the increase of the precious metals for many years 
to come; even if the production of gold should reach the highest 
estimates of the most sanguine minds. To say nothing of manu- 
factures and mining, one hundred millions of dollars at least might 
be profitably invested in railroad stocks that would pay dividends, 
which would insure to the owners the means of support to an ex- 
tent equai to that derived from the usual rates of interest in timea 
past. Railroads may now be regarded as an essential element of 
production and commerce; and the builders and owners occupy a 
relation to the consumers similar to that of the producers of other 
necessary and useful commodities. And, hence, if by reason of 
an extraordinary increase of the precious metals the relative value 
of money should deeline even fifty per cent., the rates of trans- 
portation like the price of labor and provisions would advance in 
proportion. 

It has been the usual policy of those who subsist upon the in- 
terest of money, or Jook to it as the means of increasing their 
wealth, to avoid the ordinary risks incident to all productive pur- 
suits as well as to commerce; but if the increase of gold should 
continue atits present rate for a few years, they will be compelled 
to adopt a new policy and seek a closer connection with the pro- 
ducers. And we can conceive of no other way in which that con- 
nection can be formed with so many advantages on their part as 
by becoming owners of stocks in Western railroads. And no time 
could be more auspicious for such investments than the present, 
while all the great lines west of the Mississippi remain open, and 
their friends are soliciting subscriptions for stock. The Pacific, 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph, the North Missouri, and the Iron 
Mountain, or St. houis and New Orleans railroads, are all great 
trunk lines for which liberal charters have been granted by the 
State of Missouri, and it only requires a glance at the map t» 
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convince any individual who possesses even a slight knowledge of 
the geography and natural resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, that these works offer opportunities for profitable investment 
which will compare favorably with the best railroad stocks of the 
Eastern and Middle States. 

The increase of the precious metals is calculated to present the 
subject of public improvement to the minds of capitalists in a new 
light. The operations of the principal lines in the United States 
have established the fact that railroad stocks are far more pro- 
ductive than bonds; and it is obvious that, while it is almost cer - 
tain that bonds will become less productive, there are strong reasons 
in support of the opinion that the value of stocks will advance. 

_ We have presented these views for the consideration of those of 
our readers who are more immediately interested in the great lines 
of improvement west of the Mississippi. Two of these lines, the 
“North Missouri” and the **St. Louis and New Orleans’’ have 
not yet been surveyed; and, by showing that there is at least a 
reasonable probability that the stock would be taken by enterpri- 
zing capitalists abroad, we hope to incite the Directors, appointed 
by the Legislature, to organize their respective companies and 
cause surveys and estimates to be made without further delay. 

These are initiatory steps that must be taken before the nature 
and value of these projects can be fairly brought before the public, 
or any proposition be made to capitalists. 

How long shall we of Missouri submit to the inconveniences 
which we now suffer from a want of facilities of transportation and 
travelling similar to those enjoyed by other States of the Union? 
How long shall our rich deposits of coal and iron remain undis- 
turbed in their primeval resting places, and our fertile soils lie 
waste and unsubdued by the hand of the husbandman? And, how 
long shall we struggle against the incessant current that drains 
this region of its money as fast as it is produced and deposits it in 
the great commercial reservoirs of the Eastern States? We respect- 
fully urge these inquiries upon the people of Missouri, and trust 
that they will not regard them as impertinent and idle questions. 
If it should be said that Missouri does not possess the means of 
accomplishing such mighty works, we would point to the city of 
Alton, where a few thousand citizens have, within a few years, by 
dint of intelligence and well directed enterprise , secured the 
ultimate construction of two railroads nearly equal in extent to the 
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lines which we propose in Missouri. And we respectfully ask: will 
the citizens of St. Louis, and of the State of Missouri at large, 
stultify themselves in the estimation of the American people by 
admitting that they are incapable of accomplishing as much as one 
small city in Illinois? We must leave this question to be answered 
by him who shall write the history of Missouri. In the mean time, 
however, our people may rest assured that a neighboring city that 
is capable of taking the lead in such great enterprises, will in time 
find the means of taking the lead in commerce and manufactures 
also; unless they shake off the lethargy which has so long stupified 
their senses. 

The great increase of gold demands the observance of a new 
policy in respect to the construction of works of public improve- 
ment. Formerly the prosecution of expensive works were calcul- 
ated to embarras commerce by drawing too large an amount of 
money from its ordinary channels of circulation; but now the com- 
mercial channels are full to overflowing, and depletion has become 
necessary to sustain trade in a healthful condition. And in no 
other way can the redundant supply of the precious metals be so 
wisely appropriated as to the construction of railroads and plank- 
roads in the interior. By this means, trade will be steadily con- 
fined to legitimate objects; commerce will be increased by the dif- 
velopment of new resources, and money will be more generally ¢i?- 
fused in districts remote from the great commercial centres. Be- 
sides the additional value which the construction of railroads im- 
parts to real estate, the cost of their construction is so much 
added to the permanent wealth of the State in which they are lo- 
cated; and this additional wealth requires and permanently retains 
in the country its relative proportion of money as its representa- 
tive. It is owing to the operation of this principle, in‘a great de- 
gree, that for many years past the circulation of money in the 
States bordering on the Mississippi, has gradually diminished 
when compared to the increase of population and labor, The un- 
precedented increase of permanent wealth in the older States, 
created by the building of railroads and machinery, so far exceeds 
the increase of property in the West, that our proportion of the 
precious metals has been materially reduced within the last twenty 
years; and it must continue to diminish until the decline is arrest- 
ed by creating permanent wealth here, instead of exhausting our 
labor and natural resources in the production of commodities which 
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are either directly or indirectly consumed annually by the pro- 
ducers. 

While every arrival from California adds to the amount of gold 
in the Eastern States, the scarcity of moncy in the West has become 
almost intolerable; for so large a part of it is absorbed by the ma- 
chinery and mining operations of Great Britain, and the railroads 
and other improvements of the Eastern States, that the accumulation 
in the East affords no relief to this region. Many of our indus- 
trious and prudent citizens feel compelled from a want of money 
to curtail expenses by discontinuing their newspapers and period- 
icals, and, from the same cause, some are even withdrawing their 
children from school; ingenious devices to evade the laws are re- 
sorted to for the purpose of creating a paper currency to supply 
the urgentdemand for acirculating medium, and yet, to the amaze- 
ment of almost every one, the ordinary channels of circulation 
continually diminish in volume. 

Feeling assured that these things are familiar to the observation 
and experience of our readers, we invoke their serious considera- 
tion in respect to the means of arresting the retrograde tendency 
of our pecuniary and social condition. In concluding this paper, 
we are constrained to reiterate what we have often urged upon the 
attention of our readers, that a change in the private and public 
economy of the people of the Western States is essentially neces- 
sary to their further advancement in wealth and intelligence. Let 
us dream no longer of growing rich by exchanging the products of 
our soil for foreign fabrics, but go to work like men resolved to 
repair the errors and follies of the past. Bold, energetic and con- 
stant action is required at our hands, and let us prove to the world 
that we possess sufficient intelligence to comprehend, and man- 
hood to perform our whole duty, as well to the present and suc- 
ceeding generations as to ourselves as individuals. 
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ArtTIcLE IT. 


Practical Effect of the High-furnace and Cupola 
Compared.* 


a —_——— 

Comparisons of the theoretical effect of the high-furnace with 
the practical, to show the losses of it, have already been made by 
many and able men; it is not my intention, to increase their num- 
ber by one. But I shall compare the practical effect of the high- 
furnace to the practical effect of another—the cupola, and from 
the result draw conclusions, which will perhaps be of some use. It 
is the rational way to improvements, to find out the very point of 
a fault, a loss, and its primitive causes, and then to think, how to 
amend it. 

But to begin: In the Atigh-furnace 1 pound of charcoal re- 
duces, carbonizes and melts in an average not more than 2} pounds 
of mixture (iron ore and flux) with about 40 per cent iron. 

1 pound of coke not more than 2 pounds with the same per 
centage of iron. 

in the cupola-furnace 1 pound of coke melts 11 pounds of 
pig iron. 

Every practical man will see that I put down here the effect of 
the high furnace rather high. 

That of the cupola will by many, perhaps, be considered high 
too; but it is not so. If you construct your cupola and treat it 
(carry the wind &c.) carefully and correctly, you will have the 
above effect. I had for many years in a cupola, 6 feet high, con- 
structed by myself, 11 lbs. of pig iron (Scottish No. 1 as well as 
that of turf-iron ore) to 1 lb. of coke as the regular full burden ; 
the iron got beautifully liquid, and even the whitest pig-metal be- 
came grey in the cupola; proofs enough of high temperature. 

We compare now the results of cokes in both furnaces : 

In the high-furnace the 2 pounds of mixture, melted by 1 Jb. 
of coke contain by 40 per cent. 9.80 Ibs. of pure iron, which are 
united in peroxide with 0.3429 lbs. of oxygen. The’e 0.3429 
oxygen give carbonic oxide with..............++. 0.2582 Ibs. carbon. 
0.80 Ibs .iron make pig iron with about 4 p.c...0.083838 “ « 

For reduction and carbonization are really 
WOOD ccacaccascacsessscoscsceseoseeseccosscssoccoscagen 0.2915 “« « 

Therefore for the melting process ............ 0.6785 “ « 


If we suppose the ashes to be 0.0300 (3 per ec.) 
1.0000 lbs. of coke. 


* Mr. F. A. Kayser, the author of the following article, has been made known 
to us as ¢n individual of great practical experience, as a smelter of iron, and also 
as a scientific and practical Chemist. We beg to commend his essay to the at- 
tention of those engaged in the Iron business. 
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So in the high-furnace by cokes: 





0.6785 Ibs. of carbon melt .............+000 0.8355 lbs. pig metal 

and at the highest rate.............eseeereees 0.7667 cinders 
1.6000 Ibs. 

Oe 1 BD. 08 cembetcececcccntecosensconceqseesec 1.2282 llb. pig metal 

i ncsrenshendisentarmninioneibimaeubinntns 1.1300 ‘* cinders 





2.3582 Ibs. 

In the cupola now melt 0.97 Ibs. carbon 
EMELINE D dip sednancsttensssthonnteteaeesennde 11 Ibs. pig metal 

OF. BIO BD CDR e sectors cnieneserscesesns 11.34 *¢ “ 

(cinders not calculated), which is 4.8 times as much, as in the 
high-furnace. But the cinders of the high-furnace want more 
heat (caloric), to be made sufficiently liquid, than the pig iron in 
the cupola. Let us investigate this: 

The melting points of these substances as well as high tempera- 
tures in general were till some years ago estimated too high. Even 
now we cannot say that they are found absolutely with certainty, 
but we have them at least recatively correct, and that is sufficient 
for our purpose. 

The melting-point of cinders of a good run is by the careful ex- 
periments of Plattner found in an average............ 1438°Celsius , 
that of pig iron (grey) by Daniell and Prinsep...... 1580° *¢ 

This is relatively correct; and absolutely too, if the melting- 
point of platina is at 2534° Cels. 

As for the specific heat, I have no knowledge of any direct ex- 
periments on that of the cinders; however it is probable from their 
chemical constitution, that they have a similar, as common glass; 
I think we will not err much, if we take it down as 1.5 times as 
great as that of the grey pig iron. 

We shall find, then, the relative consumption of heat in both 
furnaces by the melting process thus: 

a. for the high-furnace: 

1.2282x1x1530x1.1800x1.5x1438—4316.5, 

b. for the cupola: 

11.34x1x1530=17350.2, 
which shows the effect of the cupola still four times as great, as 
that of the high-furnace. 

If we compare the result of the high-furnace by charcoals with 
that of the cupola by cokes, we find even then by a similar calcul- 
ation, that in the cupola one pound of carbon in the coke has 2.9 
times the effect of that of one pound of carbon in the charcoal in 
the high-furnace, although it is known, that charcoal does more by 
weight, than coke, and so this comparison is not fair. 

But in the above calculation we took the figures for the melting 
points, z. e. the temperature found in the commencement of mele- 
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ing; now we have to make the cinders in the high-furnace liquid 
enough to get rid of them, and to facilitate the separation of the 
pig iron sufficiently, and that wants certainly a higher temperature 
than the mere melting point; we have farther in most cases to give 
such a high temperature in the high-furnace, as is necessary to 
make the iron grey, although the expulsion of graphite don’t de- 
pend alone on the temperature, but in part on the consistence of 
the cinders. The temperature for all these purposes of course, is 
the same, because we see it done at the same time. The question 
now arises, if we may explain the disadvantageous result of the 
high-furnace by this needed higher temperature. 

Experience, and some reflections combined with it, answer most 
decidedly—no, we can not! 

My cupola above mentioned had a temperature sufficient to 
change white pig-iron into grey, and this shows already the same 
temperature, most charcoal high-furnaces possess (nay more—the 
process of turning white iron into grey is in the cupola more diffi- 
cult, wants even a higher temperature than in the high-furnace, on 
account of the cinders, ) and doubtless the cinders of these high- 
furnaces would have been melted in that cupola to the same liquid- 
ity, as in the high-furnaces, because the same temperature is 
needed for both purposes. 

Besides that, many furnaces produce purposely only white iron 
together with a very easily fusible cinder, without being able to 
carry a heavier burden than the above mentioned. The fact is, 
the quantity of heat required commonly to give to the cinders the 
sufficient liquidity, is not much greater than in the melting point; 
but when it is indeed great, when we want a much higher tempe- 
rature than the common, then we simply—have it not; the cinders 
are too stiff, too thick, and the only remedy is, to make them 
easier fusible. The real difference in these temperatures is in- 
deed so insignificant, that in practice it vanishes; so we can often 
carry a higher burden of ores, the cinders of which are less 
fusible, but which offer no difficulty to reduction, than of such 
very fusible ores, which will melt before they are perfectly reduced, 
and the mixture of which we therefore have to compound, so as to 
diminish this great fusibility, in order to carry a heavier burden, 
and to get better and more iron (turf iron ore, silicated iron ores ). 
And now compare the construction and training of both furnaces : 

Would we not have the same temperature, as in any high-fur- 
nace, and would we not be able to carry still a much heavier bur- 
den in the cupola, if we build them as high as substantial, and 
run them as continually as we do the high-furnaces; if there is any 
difference in the temperature of both, it would disappear entirely. 
I think, nobody will deny that. 

We see by all this that the practical effect of the high-furnace 

is indeed only about } of that of the cupola, in spite of the disad- 
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vantages of the latter; shortness of its campaign, greater loss of 
heat through the thinner walls and the trundlehead (less height); 
disadvantages, which we can not bring into calculation, but which 
are certainly great, even for the mere melting process. We see 
farther, that the cause of this bad result of the high-furnace is 
not in the process of melting, not in a necessarily higher con- 
sumption of heat for the sake of it; it is not in those other losses, 
the evaporation of water, carbonic acid &c., which were going on in 
the upper part of the furnace, where the cupoladon’t reach atall; and 
it is not in the escape of the consumed coal ascarbonic oxide (in- 
stead of carbonic acid ), because that is just the same in the cupola. 

The cause of this loss can therefore only lie in the processes of 
reduction and carbonization. 

Let us now examine, in what way these processes consume so 
much coal, and whether that is a necessity or only the consequence 
of the peculiarity of our furnace-process, of our present manner in 
making iron, and so may be remedied. 

At first sight, we might suppose that the process of reduction 
consumes heat, and, consequently, coal—besides that carbon, 
which is necessary im substance to deoxidize the iron ore and form 
carbonic oxide with the oxygen of the hitherte iron oxide, and 
which we brought already into calculation. In this process oxygen 
as well as carbon are gasified, and this, certainly, requires heat; 
the question is, whether that is not balanced by the heat, 
produced by the process. I don’t know of any direct experiment 
made to investigate this subject, but we may come toa satisfactory 
answer by the combination of known facts. The combustion of 
coal (charcoal or coke, ) in the atmospheric air to carbonic ox de 
evolves at least red heat; as now a full red heat is not required to 
reduce the iron oxide by coal, so it is clear that in this latter pro- 
cess no heat can be consumed. But we have another, a practical 
proof for it. We know that by rich ores (55—60 p. c.) the bur- 
den cannot be carried quite as heavy as by poor ores (30 p. c.), 
but the difference on an average is not greater than can be ex- 
plained by the greater want of carbon in substance for the reduc- 
tion and carbonizatiun of the larger quantity of iron in the rich ; 
and if at some places there is a perceptible difference besides, we 
can explain this easily and naturally, without resorting to an ab- 
sorption of heat in the process of reduction, as we will see after- 
wards. If such an absorption existed, and to such a degree as to 
explain the above found loss, then the difference in the burden by 
rich and by poor ores would be indeed very great, and that is de- 
cidedly not so. I think, this negative proof settles the matter. 

What, then, is the reason of this small effect of the high-fur- 
nace, even compared with the imperfect cupola? 

I will come to the point: It is the want of OPPORTUNITY for 
reduction and carbonization, the want of touching points between 
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coal and iron ore, both substances being solid, and moving only in 
falling down, and so finding the said opportunity only ina limited 
degree. But let us look closer into it: 


After the first preparations of the mixture in the higher part of 
the shaft are made, the process of reduction and carbonization is 
going on from that point in the shaft of the furnace where the 
temperature begins to be high enough for it, till downwards to that 
point where the temperature is high enough for melting. We call 
the space between these two points the ‘*‘height of reduction,”’ and 
this height combined with the rapidity of the downward movement 
of the materials (of melting) gives the ‘‘t/me of reduction” (and 
carbonization ), which is a changeable but very important moment 
of the furnace-process. The iron ore requires a certain time in 
running through the height of reduction for the perfection of the 
process to find sufficiently opportunity for it, and it wants the more 
time, the larger the pieces are, the richer the ore is, and the more 
it offers other difficulties to this chemical process. This time de- 
pends on the quantity of wind, the dimensions of the furnace, and 
the fusibility of the materials, which also decide to a high degree 
about the production, the quantity of pig metal, produced in a 
certain time. Becausé, now this process is left in a certain degree 
to accident, which, in the downward movement, brings coal and 
iron ore in contact; it is not possible for all pieces of the ore, to 
be equally reduced and carbonized; some are more, some less, and 
they together must give an average product, as the process of 
melting, the trade or other purposes demand it. Therefere, we 
know by experience, that we have to charge not more than a cer- 
tain weight of mixture (on a certain weight or volume of coal, ) to 
produce the pig metal so as it is wanted; and this weight found by 
experience, is the above mentioned light burden. Are we surpas- 
sing it, the furnace soon will run badly, i. e. one part of the iron 
ore does not find sufficient opportunity for reduction and carboni- 
zation, arrives in a raw state at the melting place, melts here 
quicker with the cinders together and down, diminishes go the time 
of reduction, makes at the same time the cinders too liquid to Jet 
the pig iron turn grey; the cinders then envelop more the coals, 
preventing them from burning, and carrying them with themselves 
out of the hearth; the temperature gets lower, and so the evil is 
increased by itself, till a temporary much lighter burden puts a 
stop to it. It is not the want, the insufficiency of coal, as the 
material for the process of reduction or of temperature below, 
which causes this bad effect, but the want of opportunity for those 
necessary processes. ‘T'o reduce &c. this larger quantity of iron 
ore well, more oppartunity, of course, ought to be given, that is, 
the height, and with it, the time of reduction made greater, 
and that being not done and indeed impossible (if the old produc- 
tion is wanted,) in the present state of the furnace, its run turns 
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bad. An increase of the quantity of wind would, perhaps, leave the 
height of reduction in the commencement unchanged, or make it 
even higher, but it certainly would shorten the time of it (melting 
quicker ), and so accelerate the evil, as experience shows. Indeed 
ancrease of the quantity of wind would not de, but diminishing 
it would do very well, if the hearth be not too wide; it remedies 
actually in practice many a time, and it does so, because it dimin- 
ishes the rapidity of the melting process, and increases so the time 
of reduction, no matter if the temperature is somewhat lowered 
by it or not. 

This shows clearly, that we have not to charge so much on ac- 
count of the temperature below, but only to keep the height and 
the time of reduction great enough to give sufficient opportunity 
for reduction and carbonization. 

I could say a great deal more about this matter, but as I am 
not writing a book about the whole high-furnace proeess, I think, 
this is sufficient, and proves the correctness of my opinion. 

The question now 1s, whether this imperfection of the high-fur- 
nace process, which causes such truly immense losses of fuel, can 
be helped or not. 

I am inclined for some reasons to answer: Yes! But only in a 
new way. 

I have an idea, and made the plan to avoid this loss, at-least, 
partially; in fact, to produce iron in a different manner from the 
present, and very probably more advantageous; but I don’t think 
to publish it before it is tried.—However, I should be very glad to 
find a proprietor of iron works or any other gentleman who feels 
sufficiently interested in it to see the trial made, and to commun- 
icate with me about it. 

F. A. KAYSER. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 1852. 


Letters addressed to the undersigned, and given to the care of 
the Editors of this Journal, will be answered as promptly as 
possible. 
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Articie III. 
NEW ORLEANS AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 


Report of Col. Buckner H. Payne of New Orleans. 


To the Honorable the Executive Committee and Board of 
Commissioners of the New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great 
Western Railroad. 


The undersigned in behalf of himself and Co-delegates to the 
Railroad Convention that assembled at Alexandria, on Monday 3d 
inst., begs leave respectfully to report: 

That in pursuance of their appointment they attended, and found 
many citizens, as well as delegates from Rapides and the adjoin- 
ing parishes present. After organizing, the Convention desired 
to know the particular objects and views entertained in the city by 
the friends of the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad Company, and what co-operation was expected from the 
Parishes. 

In answering these two questions, it was stated: That the road 
starting in the town of Algiers, opposite the city, was designed to 
connect with the State of Texas, on the Sabine river, at or near 
$2° of latitude, unless Texas herself should indicate some other 
point more advantageous. That should the parallel of 32° be fin- 
ally adopted, by looking at the map, it would be seen, that the 
road after leaving Opelousas, would traverse portions of Avoyelles, 
Rapides, Natchitoches, Sabine and De Soto. That the people of 
Arkansas finding the road approached in one degree of her bound- 
ary, desired a branch to be extended up to the line,between the 
two States; and that they would extend it to Little Rock, and 
across their State to the Missouri line. Since this suggestion, St. 
Louis and the people of Missouri have shown a decided wish to 
extend this branch, so as to form a continuous line of Railroad 
communication between St. Louis and New Orleans. By an ex- 
amination of the map, it will be seen, that almost a straight line 
can be made from New Orleans to St. Louis, and that, when fin- 
ished, these two sister cities would be within thirty hours of each 
other; thus connecting the whole vast territory west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and making St. Louis the great central inland, and 
New Orleans the great commercial city of the Confederacy. It 
will be seen also, that the great trunk through Texas and west- 
ward, and the branch to St. Louis when completed, will afford fa- 
cilities of transportation and travelling toa vast extent of country, 
the volume and value of whose products, when developed, no mind 
can fully grasp. But the questions—ought such a gigantic scheme 
be now undertaken in all of its details? If undertaken, can it be 
accomplished? And if so, what and where are the means? In an- 
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swering these questions in explanation and affirmatively, it will be 
seen what add and what co-operation are expected and desired of 
the Parishes ? 

But before entering in these questions, let us see what the States 
beyond our boundary propose to do to carry forward these great 
works, and then we shall see clearly, what Louisiana and New- 
Orleans must do, if their part of the work is executed. 


Texas, on her part, proposes to meet us at the Sabine river, 
with a grant of land to the Company, that if prudently and pro- 
perly managed, will be suffivient to construct the road to El Paso, 
a distance of 1040 miles. From this statement it will be seen, 
that neither New Orleans nor the State will be called upon to con- 
tribute a single dollar for the construction of ¢hés extension. But 
it may be said, that land is not money; and that railroads cannot 
be built without money; and that lands, and especially rich lands, 
cannot immediately be made available to that purpose. Without 
controverting these suggestions, we say that, when the Louisiana 
end of the road is completed to the Sabine, a distance of 324 
miles, the company can raise by mortgage on it, two or three mil- 
lions of dollars, and with this money construct and grade some 
four hundred miles of the road into ‘exas. This development of 
400 miles will bring into market such portions of the land granted 
to the road, as will enable the Directors to realize from sales of it 
sufficient money to construct the road over the remaining part of 
the route, to Kl Paso. ‘The road thus completed, will bring into 
ready market the remaining land, and enable the company to pay 
off the original mortgage debt on the road from New Orleans to 
the Sabine river. From this statement, it will be seen, that our 
efforts are to be directed now to raising the means, to build the 
road through our own territory to the ‘Texas boundary. On the 
other hand, neither Arkansas, Missouri nor St. Louis require us 
to contribute a dollar toward the construction of the Branch to St. 
Louis. To Arkansas this branch is of vital importance. It opens 
the centre of that vast State, by the nearest line to New Orleans. 
‘To southern Missouri it is not less valuable. A portion of the Pa- 
cific railroad is now under contract from St. Louis. The people 
of Missouri in the neighborhood of the Iron Mountain ( which is in 
the direct line towards New Orleans ) are earnestly moving to unite 
with this road. In Washington county alone the people have pro- 
posed to raise $100,000; and the continuation of this road to New 
Orleans is a cherished object of the people of Missouri. The de- 
velopment of the vast resources of the lron Mountain is of ineal- 
culable value to the whole region west of the Mississippi river, 
and in view of the supplies of railroad iron and other iron, they 
can be made to surpass the world. Nay, the very ircn needed for 
this road can be taken from the mountain, manufactured on the 
spot, and doubtless paid for by subscriptions in the capital etock 
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in whole or in part. This point alone is worthy of profound con- 
sideration. 

This statement of facts brings us down to the simple proposi- 
tion: Will New Orleans and the people of Louisiana buzld their 
part of this great road and its St. Louis branch, and perfect 
that wilhin their own ter, itory, which their sister States are so 
anxious should be accomplished, in order that they may have ac- 
cess to New Orleans, at all times and all seasons, with the rich 
productions of their soi] and mines? Will New Orleans insure the 
completion of this vast enterprise by a subscription of a million 
and a half of dollars? This sum will be sufficient beyond all doubt 
for its accomplishment in addition to the private subscriptions. We 
say, this will secure the achievement of this vast enterprise. For 
the whole is but the embodiment of but one great idea, that of 
concentrating forever upon New Orleans and St. Louis, two 
cities, sisters in fortune and sisters in destiny, the whole commerce 
of that great empire lying west of the Mississippi river,—and for 
which they have now no competitors! We can do it. And the 
subscription by the city of one and a half million of dollars, in 
addition to the private subscriptions of our citizens, is ad/ that is 
necessary to insure it beyond all preadventures! No friend of New 
Orleans can be found voting against it. The liberality with which 
the Parishes have already subscribed to the road, in the few days 
the books were opened, as far as St. Landry, proves incontestibly 
that the country will contribute the remainder by voluntary sub- 
scription and taxation. If the city of New Orleans, then, set this 
noble example, we expect the Parishes to follow. Is this expecta- 
tion unreasonable? We think not. We take it for granted, then, 
that both, city and country, will so act. With this fact admitted, 
let us cast our eyes upon the map again, and we shall find the 
names of thirty two Parishes directly interested in its success,— 
viz: Orleans, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, St. 
James, La Fourche Int. Ascension, Assumpsion, Terrebonne, St. 
Mary, St. Martin, Vermillion, Lafayette, Caleasieu, St. Landry, 
Avoyelles, Rapides, Natchitoches, Sabine, De Soto, Caddo, Bos- 
sier, Claiborne, Bienville, Catahoula, Caldwell, Wachita, Jackson, 
Union, Morehouse, Franklin and Winn. These parishes comprise 
more than three fifths of the population of the State, without in- 
cluding Orleans, and about two thirds of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislature. That they will vote aid from 
the State, in supplying iron or to make up any small deficiency of 
means that might be wanting, it would be unreasonable to doubt. 
These 32 parishes contain about 35,000 square miles, (about five 
times as large as Massachusetts,) to this add Arkansas with 52,- 
193, and that of Missouri, lying south and west of St. Louis, 
of 43,123, Texas with 325,520, and the Indian tcrritory of 190,- 
404, and we have an aggregate of 648.245 square miles, equal to 
Linety-two such States as Massachusetts, in territorial extent, and 
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more than treble all the States, that New York has connected with 
her now, by all her railroads and canals combined, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan! A large portion of the trade of 
the rivers above St. Louis must concentrate upon that city, and 
find its way to New Orleans. Now is the time to grasp and hold 
forever the trade of this immense country. Let no heart faint or 
quail, because of the magnitude of this grand undertaking. To 
delay action now, is to invite ruin. For us to hesitate, is but to 
stimulate northern enterprise, to step in and snatch the prize from 
our hands. To delay now, is to delay forever. To the man who 
says: wait a little longer, we would point out the lost commerce 
east of the Mississippi river. A few years ago, and that commerce 
was all ours, but now gone—lost forever—lost by our want of 
forecast, energy and lack of commercial patriotism. If a sacri- 
fice has to be made (if that can be uel 6 sacrifice to build this 
road ), now is the time to make it. By making the sacrifice now, 
and constructing the road quickly, we can retain our fortunes, and 
restore our lost honors. 

What are the encouragements to stimulate us in these our efforts 
and present sacrifices? Let us look to the onward and upward ad- 
vancements in wealth and prosperity of New York as a State and 
the city—Boston and Massachusetts—Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania—Baltimore and Maryland, for examples, to nerve our en- 
ergies for the triumphant success of our great enterprise. Let us 
look at St. Louis, and the first report of the President of the St. 
Louis and Pacific railroad tothe stockholders. It was made 29th 
March last. In speaking of the mere effect of the location of 
the road, in enhancing the value of landed property, the President, 
Mr. Allen, says: ‘The effects of the railroad upon the price of 
land adjacent to the line, is quite as much as was ever predicted 
or promised. The value has been at least trebled. J.ands which 
recently were held at $1.50, are now held at $10. Those which 
were held at $30, have been sold for $100—those which were late- 
ly bought for $300, have been sold for $1000!’’—Subscriptions 
to build this road were made by the city of St. Louis—by the 
counties—by private subscriptions, and " a loan of State bonds. 
That by the counties and the city of St. Louis, was on long time, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, a tax being laid, as is contemplated 
by our laws, to pay both, principal and interest. Speaking of 
these bonds, the President says: ‘*More than half of the receipts 
from subscriptions to the stock consists of city and county bonds, 
received at par. Until recently, we have not been able to turn 
these securities into cash, as expeditiously as we could have de- 
sired; but while we made no. sacrifices, the lapse of time has given 
us better oppertunity to make them known, and a very happy con- 
sequence is, that these bonds are now coming into fair request. 
The Pacific railroad State bonds are now high above par * * * 
Nor do we know any sufficient reason, why the city and county 
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bonds, at the present rate of interest, should not be fully as valu- 
able * * * A proposition is now pending to take all our securities 
upon terms, which we hope, will be satisfactory.”” These extracts 
are of importance as showing, that similar views were entertained 
and expressed in the first report, made to the Opelousas conven- 
tion, and written 26th April 1851, and as showing the advance in 
landed property on that road, in less than one year, to have treb- 
led the cost of constructing it. Had not the interests of New Or- 
leans, in the estimation of many of its friends, demanded more 
urgent and stringent measures to secure the success of our railroad 
enterprises, we think, that subscriptions, made on long time, by 
the city and parishes, as pointed out on the 9th page of that re- 
port could have been made available as cash, for the purposes of 
railroad construction. Had this method been adopted, the tax 
payers would have had the benefit of the railroad dividends for at 
least fifteen years to aid, if not effectually, to pay in full, both 
principal and interest, as they became due. But as the views of 
gentlemen, entitled to high consideration, have prevailed, and six 
years fixed upon to pay, it will be a paramount duty to finish the 
roads in the shortest possible time, that the tax payers may have 
whatever benefit may accrue to them, from the construction of 
of these regenerators of our common prosperity. 

The importance of the St. Louis branch, like the present stem, 
can never be overestimated. ‘I'hat it will take the principal trade 
and travel to and from the West, cannot be questioned. The po- 
sition of St. Louis, to centralize an immense trade, is beyond all 
doubt such as to point her out distinctively as the great central 
inland city of this continent. ‘This line of road to New Orleans 
will be the shortest that can be made, if the advantage of the pro- 
ducing and travelling interests are considered. This road will act 
as a vast entrenchment to imtercept all Northern efforts to pass 
westward of the Mississippi river with their improvements; and se- 
cures forever the whole trade to New Orleans. Persons going to 
St. Louis from New Orleans, by this road, have the advantage of 
passing thence to any or all of our Western and Lake cities, with- 
out retracing a single step, but which cannot be effected by any 
other route. The mineral wealth of the country, traversed by this 
road,—the founderies and manufactories that must spring up along 
the line,—the agricultural resourses of its unrivalled soil, and the 
beauty of its landscape scenery, al! combine to make it ¢he great 
road of travel, whether for pleasure or business. New Orleans 
must become the grand immporting as well as exporting city for 
every State, city, town and village west of the Alleghany mount- 
ains. Even if the subscription of a million and a half be a total 
loss in the way of dividends, and the road is nevertheless built, 
yet, that loss will be to the contributors the greatest gain, that 
ever resulted to New Orleans from any investment in the general 
advancement and wealth of our State and city. 
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It affords the undersigned pleasure to say, that to these views 
the Convention heartily responded, and demanded that subscrip- 
tion books be sent to all the Parishes beyond St. Landry, for vol- 

untary subscriptions. And resolutions were adopted, inviting sub- 
scriptions by the Police Juries of the various Parishes under exist- 
ing laws, so as to place the whole line to the Sabine and to the 
Arkansas bound: ry under contract, as. speedily as possible. Ne- 
solutions wero also passed, directing their Committees to corre- 
spond with the other Parishes, and to call a Convention, to as- 
semble at Shreveport as early as practicable, to secure harmony 
of action, and unity of effort in consummating this enterprise, 
alike beneficial to all. 

It is respectfully suggested, that immediate steps be taken by 
this board, to call a Convention at Little Rock or St. Louis, to be 
composed of delegates from St. Louis, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana (the latter to be ap pointed by yourselves ) to confer to- 
gether as to the best means for s speedily locating and building this 
great branch, uniting St. Louis and New Orleans. and opening 
the vast resources, west of the Mississippi river, to our trade, 
manufactures and commerce. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

BUCKNER H. PAYNE, 
Chairman of delegation. 
New Orleans, May 8, 1852 


Memorial to Congress from Louisiana. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed by the President and 
Directors of the ‘‘New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western 
Railroad Company, * for the purposes of memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States for a grant of land in aid of said road, 
and the right of way through a ail the public lands on the line of 
said road, ‘begs leave to represent: 

That the ‘*New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Rail- 
road,” starting from Algiers, on the opposite bank of the Missis- 
sippi river, to New Orleans, will pass through and develop the re- 
sources of thirty-two Parishes of the State of Louisiana. The 
superficial extent of these Parishes is about thirty-five thousand 
re miles, and contains about three fifths of the whole popula- 

tion of the State, and much the largest portion of our cuttivable 
lands. The public lands of the Government in this region, now 
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unsold, cannot be Domnall of any very great hee, as none of 
them have been in market less, and most of them more than twen- 
ty years. 

This road is intended to pass into the State of Texas, at or near 
the parallel of the 32° degree of north latitude, and to cross that 

State to or near El Paso, on the Rio Grande. In its route across 
Te xas it is designed to pass through the city of Austin, the capi- 
tal of that State, and ultimately to re vach the Pacific ocean as 
30on as possible. 

sefore reaching the Sabine river, however, on the parallel of 
2°, a branch is to be thrown off to the State of Arkansas, in the 
direction of Little Rock, the capital of that State, and to be ex- 
tended beyond to the Missouri line, and thence on to the city of 
St. Louis. 

From this delineation of the proposed road, the Congress of the 
United States will see, that it 13 national and international in 
its character. National, as affording the shortest, easiest and 
least expensive route, from the Atlantic tothe Pacific States. Na- 
tional, as affording to the General Government speedy and ct leap 
transport of troops and their supplies, to the Indian and Mexican 
frontiers, and thirdly, affording protection to the people and 
country. In this respect, to the United States this road will be 
invaluable. It is znfernational, as connecting Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and the States and territories, north and west of 
St. Louis, with the great Southern emporium of commerce, New 
Orleans. Nor does it lose this international character on the 
trunk leaping westward towards the Pacific. 

The valuation of the taxable property of the Parishes through 
which this road is proposed to pass, 1s over 83 millions of dollars 
—thaot of the city of New Orleans is about 81 millions.. The Com- 
pany has been organized under the accompanying charter. Books 
of subseription were opened for fifteen days, and in that time pri- 
vate subscriptions were received amounting to a sum between seven 
and eight hunderd thousand dollars, on which the first instalment 
of five per cent. has been paid. A board of Directors was elected 
on the 3d inst. (May), consisting of Christopher Adams ( Presi- 
dent), Ambrose Laufeau, M. O. H. Norton, J. Y. D’E gana, J. 
W. Stanton, A. Chiapella, Z. D. Denagre, R. B. Sumner, L. 
7 eon Bernard, A. B. Seger, J. H. Overton, E. H. Martin, Rob. 

Cade, Alexander De Clonet, H. Hopkins, Joshua Baker, Sam. P. 
Winder, and Geo. S. Guion, and the company is now completely 
organized and at business. Under a recent law of the Legislature 
authorizing it, application has been made to the city council of 
New Orleans, for,a vote to be taken authorizing a subscrip tion of 
one and.a half million of dollars, to ke paid by a direct tax upon 
real estate, with every prospect of success. The parishes are ac- 
tuated by similar self-sacrificing devotion to this enterprise, and 
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will furnish their full proportion of means necessary for the speedy 
accomplishment of this work, to the Sabine on the one hand, and 
to the boundary line between Arkansas and Louisiana on the other. 
Texas and Arkansas will meet us with enthusiastic determination 
to cooperate in the prosecution of this grand design. 

Now, therefore, we, your petitioners, pray the Congress of the 
United States, to grant to this company the right of way through 
the public lands, for the construction of this railroad, from the 
town of Algiers, opposite the city of New Orleans, passing through 
Opelousas, to a point on the Sabine river, at or near the 32d de- 
gree of north latitude; axd for the construction of a branch, to 
start from the main trunk, at the most suitable point, to pass into 
the State of Arkansas, in the direction towards Little Rock, and 
thence, by the most eligible route, to the city of St. Louis, in the 
State of Missouri, véa the Iron Mountain, with the right also, to 
take all necessary materials of earth, stone, timber &c., for the 
construction thereof. And they further pray, that in consideration 
Ist. of the advantage this road will be to the General Government 
in the facilities it will furnish for the protection of our immense 
frontier on the West, from Indians and Mexicans, and the im- 
mense saving of money, it will be the means of effecting—the se- 
curity it will give to the citizens, and the comforts it will insure 
to the officers and soldiers along the Mexican and Indian frontiers, 
in obtaining regular supplies. And 2d., that the United States 
cannot and will not be called upon to grant any land for the con- 
struction of that part of the road, through the State of Texas. 
They, therefore, pray the Congress of the United States, to grant 
all the lands of the United States, within ten miles of the said road 
and its St. Louis branch, on each side; or its equivalent in other 
lands. And for all lands that may have been disposed of pre- 
viously, scrips to be issued to said company, with permission to 
lay the same on any public lands subject to entry. These lands 
to be patented to the company, as the line is bona fide placed un- 
der contract, the one half to be disposed of by the company, by 
the time the road is completed, and the remainder within six years 
thereafter. 

Signed J. H. OVERTON, 

Chairman of committee to prepare memorial. 


B. F. Fuanpers, Secretary. 
’ 
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Artictg IV. 


Bars and Channels at the Mouth of the Mississippi. 


While, for some time past, a spirited discussion has been car- 
ried on through the New Orleans papers, respecting the method of 
deepening the channel of the Mississippi at its mouth, the subject 
of affording ‘‘material aid,’ towards the accomplishment of that 
object, seems to occupy but little attention in Congress. Nor do 
the people of the Mississippi valley, beyond the limits of Louisiana, 
appear to take any interest in the matter. We have frequently 
urged the vital importance of this subject upon the consideration 
of our readers; but to common minds the locality appears so re- 
mote, that they can scarcely comprehend, how their interests can 
be injured by obstructions in the mouth of the Mississippi, or be- 
nefitted by removing them. We do not now propose to reiterate 
the arguments heretofore advanced by us upon this subject; but 
respectfully call attention to the following communication, which 
we extract from the ‘‘New Orleans Commercial Bulletin.” 


Tue Bar at THE Movutu or THE MISSISsIprt. 


This obstruction to the navigation of the river has of late become 
so serious as to threaten the most alarming consequences to our port. 
To-day a vessel has been released from the bar, which cleared 
eighty days since. It would have been quite possible for her to 
have delivered her cargo in Liverpool and to have returned, in the 
time that she laid there in the mud. These detentions are now 
matters of daily occurrence; even the steamship Georgia was re- 
cently detained there several days. These detentions are now so 
usual that they necessarily enter into a merchant’s calculations 
when he buys produce here for shipment to foreign ports, and he 
so adjusts his price as to cover the probable loss by detention, and 
all the produce sold here for export must therefore sell for so 
much per cent. less as will insure its speedy passage over the bar. 
The American ships arrive at their ports of destination sooner 
than British ships; hence the difference of one-sixteenth of a pen- 
ny (one-eight of a cent,) per pound freight in favor of American 
ships. Does it not follow, as a legitimate conclusion, that, if the 
average time all ships are detained at the bar equals the usual de- 
lay of shipments by British ships, all produce which must cross 
the bar will be worth exactly one-eight of a cent less than if there 
were no detention at the bar, and that, if the average time of de- 
tention were Jonger or shorter, the loss in price would be greater 
or less in proportion? It is true that the merchant is the first to 
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feel this loss, but it ultimately falls upon all classes interested in 
produce here in the remotest degree, or merchandise of any sort. 
It 1s always necessary for us to understand fully the nature and 
extent of an evil, before we can adopt any measures which will 
probably obviate it. So much has been said of late as to the ex- 
tent of the evil, taat I think the public mind is fully alive to the 
subject, but I observe that there is much controversy as to the 
mode of obviating it. It is my intention to throw out a few sug- 
gestions upon this subject—it is of the greatest importance to our 
community to arrive at correct conclusions in this matter. —S. 
Such facts are pregnant with meaning. And the people of the 
West must be blind, indeed, if they cannot perceive, how their in- 
terests are connected with the navigation of the Mississippi, at its 
mouth as well as throughout its whole course. It is owing to the 
indifference, manifested on this subject by the inhabitants of this 
region, that no appropriation has been made by Congress to re- 
move the obstructions that lie in the way of their commerce ; and 
we invoke the people, and especially the press of the entire valley 
of the Mississippi, to unite in demanding of Congress such appro- 
priations as will insure the accomplishment of some plan that will 
open the way to New Orleans, for the passage of the largest ves- 
sels employed in commerce. This is doubt!ess practicable, and 
this much it is our right and duty to demand, cost what it may. 
The following observations by C. G. Forshey, Civil engineer, 
respecting the nature of the bars at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and his suggestions touching the manner of deepening the chan- 
nel, correspond more nearly with our own views than anything we 
have seen upon the subject. And the people of the western States 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his laborious investigations of a 
subject so intimately connected with their prosperity. 


Mississppi Bars. 


Extract of a letter from C. G. Forshey to Albert Stein, May 20, 1852. 


Smr:—Your criticisms of Ellet’s doctrines of the phenomena at 
the bars of the Mississippi river, and his method of removing them, 
I have read with much attention. You have certainly demol- 
ished his castle, but in so doing, have spent and wasted much good 
ammunition, which might have been saved for a more formidable 
antagonist. But as you have, apparently, a magazine of the same 
on hand, you can occasionally spare some for small game. 

Our papers seem not very willing to admit any thing, contro- 
verting Ellet’s doctrines ; two attempts made by myself, to show 
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his errors, when I thought their propagation likely to be mischie- 
vous, have failed to find acceptance with our editors. In my late 
letter to the Mayor, all that portion relating to Mr. Ellet’s report 
was omitted by the press. 

Let me show you, that you have attached too much considera- 
tion to his report: 

During the past year, I have made two very careful detailed 
surveys of the bars of the river, at S. W. Pass, and Pass a )’Ou- 
tre. The first was during the high water season, and the second 
at extreme low water. ] am not at liberty to communicate the meas- 
urements and surveys, but I can say what J did not find. 

Let me say, then, he the alleged “refluent sub-current of Mr. 
Ellet, forming the bar by abrading the bottom of the sea, and 
earrying the silt into the river’s mouth,”? has no existence. I 
never, on any single occasion, at high tide or low tide, rising or 
falling tide, high river season, or low river season, discovered any 
thing, which by distortion even, could be made to favor such a 
conclusion. Is exigtence is either purely fabulous, or inferred 
from some very temporary eddy, about the outer margin of the 
bar. You prove that it is Aighly improbable. I prove that it 
does not exist. [lis plan of tabular dredging is based upon it. 
You think it strange that the Department, or Bureau of Tepo- 
graphic Engineers approved it. Far from it. It was too absurd 
for refutation; and Col. Abert satisfied himself, by a satirical no- 
tice, and an ironical recommendation that, ‘*in case it should be 
approved, and met by an adequate appropriation, Mr. Ellet be 
employed to superintend its execution! 


Any one who has any adequate knowledge of the tenacity of the 
bar mud, (etmhongn it is soft enough to yield to its own pressure, 
and obtain nearly a level,) must know that a single one of the 
twelve or sixteen boiler tubes, which Ellet proposes to attach to 
the sides of his dredgeboat, in the oblique position, reaching from 
above the water surface, to a depth of two or three feet into the 
bar, would anchor, fast, the strongest towboat on the river. So 
far from the mud of the bar, rising up in these tubes, by the for- 
ward motion of the boat, and being discharged in the surface, out- 
ward-bound current, where it would float (bless the mark! !) out 
to sea, every tube would choke, the moment they struck the bar, 
and would not raise any portion of the mud three feet. 


I perceiv e by the tenor of all your valuable papers, relating to 
the Mississippi river, that, in application of principles, and the re- 
cognition of those at work, forming, and transforming channels 
and bars, there is very little difference between us. But in rela- 
tion to practicabilities, there is some difference. * * * * # 

For instance, ‘you contend that the dissipation of the water over 
the banks weakens its energies, and renders it incapable of main- 
taining a good channel; and that the concentration of all the wa- 
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ters, atthe mouths, upon one or two passes, and their bars, would 
effectually cut those bars in twain, and give deep water over them. 

There is no one principle for which I have longer or more earn- 
ly contended, than this necessity of concentrating the waters. The 
channel-making power is wholly dependent upon it. My opposi- 
tion to the general doctrine of outlets, has rested upon this prin- 
ciple, and I have continually urged it, and forso many years, that 
it looks to me hackneyed. The principle is just as true, at and 
about the bars of the river, as in the channels above. 

The contraction of any pass by jetties at the mouth, (if practi- 
cable) the closure of the useless passes, the concentration of the 
water and consequent acceleration of its current, by any means, 
must carve a channel through the present bars. 

But the next question is, how long will this remain, and what 
must follow it? 

The arrest and diffusion of the water, and the subsequent Joss 
of its transporting and abrading force, must occur outside of the 
jetties, and beyond the present bars. The sediment must sink to 
the bottom, when this occurs, and a like bar must form at the new 
point of equilibrium of forces. 

How soon this would occur, neither of us can predict; but there 
is not a rapid declension of the bar, nor very deep water immedi- 
ately outside. Instead of being steep, as I had been informed, it 
is very gentle in its declivity; so that, at half a mile, it is not 
more than 10 fathoms, and at 3 miles not more than 30 fathoms. 
In this, our soundings first made in November, 1850 (under Mr. 
Ricker’s expedition, ) much disappointed me. I had thought with 
you, that if we could throw the point of arrest of river forces, over 
a precipice, into the deep sea, our work would be accomplished, 
and the channel made permanent. 

Nor did I, nor Talcott, find any reliable, transverse current, 
outside the bar, capable of transporting the sediment thrown there. 
These sub-currents are whimsicat, and very rarely possess any 
force. The drift wood on the surface is usually carried westward, 
because the winds are more generally from south and eastward, 
than from a north and westward direction. 

The bar has progressed almost a mile, since Talcott’s survey, 
according to measurements I made under Mr. Ricker’s survey. It 
is more accurately determined by measurements recently made, 
which I cannot give you; but the progress is, at the 8. W. Pass, 
about a mile in fifteen years; not directly seaward, but laterally 
westward, where was deep water, in Talcott’s survey of 1838. The 
progress at Pass-a-l’Outre is nearly the same. At this rate o 
travel of the bar, which is now full one and a half mile wide, it ap 
pears to me scarcely worth while to attempt to cut the bar in 
twain, at any considerable expense, by your method, or to awat 
the closure of the useless passes, especially as direct experiments 
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prove, that the bar mud may be rendered navigable, and be 
somewhat depressed, in the channel way by continued harrowing. 

I will agree, however, that the effect I would expect to seoduce, 
would be much aided and increased by the works you would re- 
commend; and indeed my plan would be rendered, for some time, 
unnecessary, 1f yours couid be applied promptly. We want an 
immediale effect, and with a small appropriation, the method of 
harrowing could be applied in a few months; while the other must 
take longer, and cost vastly more, to test fairly its utility and ob- 
tain a result. 

There are many considerations for the application of the method 
you advocate, in addition to what I contend for. The greater cost 
and delay are not arguments for their abandonment, at all, but 
for the application of a prompter and cheaper remedy, as likelier 
to be met by an early appropriation, and to render immediate 
relief. 

Some of my reasons for the adoption of your methods are these 
The tendencies of the river to divide into several mouths, by form- 
ing new channels, renders navigation always precarious. The loss 
of water through the Jump has undoubtedly been instrumental in 
closing the Northeast Pass—for many years the main, and always 
the most desirable channel for commerce. A similar crevasse from 
near the head of that pass into Garden Island Bay, now threaten- 
ed, may destroy the South-west Pass. We cannot be certain of 
permanent navigation inany Pass, with any improv ements we may 
adopt, so long as the channel-making force is liable to be diverted 
and dissipated. These crevasses or new channels should be stopped, 
and the waste of waters over useless passes, arrested in such man- 
ner, that a temporary diversion of a portion of the water through 
a newly made mouth, might be borne mithout the loss of a navi- 
gable channel, until we could arrest the break. 

But, for the immediate wants of e>mmerce, I would recommend 
a powerful boat, with a harrow or rake dropped astern of her rud- 
der, and dragged continually over a channel, 150 feet wide in 
each pass, (South-west and a l’Outre,) until a fair test of its 
virtues be had. 

I would then commence a contraction of the channels, by an at- 
tempt to close the Jump, the north channel of Pass |’Outre, the 
North-east Pass, below Balize Bayou, the South Pass, at its head, 
and the intervals between the mud islands, at the South-west Pass 
—or as many of these as surveys should indicate as practicable. 
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ARTICLE Y. 


The Memorial of M. F. Maury, 
A LIEUTENANT IN THE U. S. NAVY, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled, respectfully showeth:* 


That he has for a number of years been engaged with investigations 
concerning the winds and currents of the sea, particularly as it re- 
gards their bearings upon commerce and navigation. 

In the course of these irrvestigations, many fects and considerations 
have been suggested which have a practical bearing upon some of the 
great interests of State, and your memorialist hopes, ‘therefore, that 
he m: Ly be pardoned for spre ading before your honorable body some of 
the results and conclusions to which he has been led. 

On account of the currents which flow through, and the winds 
which blow over, the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of Mexico is, for ma- 

y of the practical purposes of commerce and navigation, a closed 

Hence commercial men and navigators have maintained that the 
real outlet of the Mississippi river to the ocean is not at the Balize, 
but in the straits of Florida, 

Similar agents have placed the commercial mouth of the Amazon, 
not where that river emptes into the ocean, which is under the equa- 
tor, but they have removed it far up into the northern hemisphere, 


and placed it near the commercial gateway of our own Mississippi. 
If drift-wood from the Andes, in the interior of South America, be 


set afloat upon the head-waters of the Amazon, and if another log be 


\ 


} 


felled from the Rocky mountains, in the interior of North America, 
and cast upon the head-waters of the Missouri, these two pieces ot 
drift, taken to represent the currents of their rivers and of the seas 
into which they empty, will each, obeying the force of the winds and 
set of the currents, be drifted out upon the broad ocean through the 
Florida pass. 

The prevailing winds at the mouth of the Amazon are the §, E. 
trade winds, and no vessel coming out of the mouth of that river can 
stand to the southward on account of the land, nor to the eastward on 
account of the winds and currents, both of which are directly in the 
teeth of all sailing vessels that attempt to steer such courses. 

Passing a few leacues to the north, the outward-bound Amazonian 
then enters the region of the N. E. trade winds, which compel her, 
unless she be bound into the Caribbean sea, to stretch off to the north- 
ward and westward until she has passed through the region of the N 
E. trades, and gained the parallel of 25 degr. or 30 degr. north, by 
which time she finds herself off our own coast. 

Now, this is the course of all vessels under canvass from the Ama- 
zon, whether they be bound to Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, to India, or 
to Africa, or any of the markets of the Pacific around Cape Horn, or 
to the commercial marts of Europe. Be their destination what it may, 
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unless it be along the Spanish main, or through the Caribbean sea, 
they must first steer north to cross the belt of N.E. trades, and in 
doing so they must pass by our doors. 

Therefore, for the peaceful and practical purposes of commerce and 
navigation there is but one highway from the mouth of the Amazon. 
On that highway the southern Atlantic ports of the United States oc- 
cupy the position of half-way houses on the great market-way that is 
some day to lead from the valley of the Amazon to the rest of the 
world. That market-way we overlook. The winds and the waves 
have placed the keys of it in our hands. Let us not, by non-use, 
suffer it to fall into the hands of others, 

If we regard the whole continent of America at one view, we ob- 
serve that inthe equatorial regions it is nearly cut in twain to receive 
anarm of the sea, skirted on the east by the chain of islands, the 
Great and Little Antilles, which extend from the peninsula of Florida 
on the north to the mouth of the Orinoco on the south; that this land- 
locked arm of the sea is separated from the Pacific on the west by a 
narrow neck ef continent called ‘tthe Isthmus.’? On the north this 
same arm of the sea receives the draining from the valley of the Rio 
Grande, the Mississippi, and the Alabama rivers ; on the south, the 
surplus waters of the Am»zon, the Orinoce, the Magdalena, and At- 
rato, are emptied into it also. This sheet of salt water may, there- 
fore, be treated of as an expansion of the Mississippi on the north, 
and of the Amazon on the south, 

Regarding this magnificent marine basin as a commercial recepta- 
cle, we may search the world in vain for another such feature in 
physical geography wherewith to compare it. It is unigue, And 
for its commercial capabilities, it must forever remain unsurpassed 
and unequalled. 

It has a semi-continent on the north, and ancther on the south. 
When it is seed time on one side of this continental receptacle of agri- 
cultural and commercial wealth, it is harvest time on the other. Be- 
between the two hemispheres, with their opposite seasons, it will 
have a round of crops always in market. Six months after the first 
delivery of the new crop takes place from the north, a fresh crop 
from the south will be in the act of eoming forward. The Mississip- 
piriver gives drainage and a commercial outlet to the largest and the 
most fertile valley in the northern hemisphere. The rivér-basin of 
the Amazon (for the Orinoco is connected with it by a natural canal, 
and therefore belongs to the system,) is the largest and the most fer- 
tile in the world. 

The Mississippi, taking its rise near the parallel of 50 deg. north 
latitude. runs south. At every step it changes its latitude: with its 
latitude its climates are changed; with its climates the productions on 
its banks are also changed. Consequently the trader, as he descends 
the Mississippi, beholds at every turn some new article of produce— 
sume fresh variety of merchandise offering for commerce. And by 
the time he crosses the tropic of Cancer, and bounds out through the 
commercial mouth of this river upon the blue waters of the Atlantic 
ocean, he will have crossed the climate and the region for every agri- 
cultural staple, and ranged through all the capacities of field and for- 
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est in the northern hemisphere, from barley, furs, and peltries, down 
to the list of tropical productions. 

The Amazon, on the other hand, runs east, and its navigable tribu- 
taries, flowing both from the north and the south, push the intertrop- 
ical varieties from field and forest far down towards the circle of 
Capricorn, in the other hemisphere. 

The Mississippi has but reached the sugar-producing latitude, 
where it expands out upon the Gulf of Mexico. The Amazon takes 
un the list where the Mississippi leaves it, and commencing with 
sugar, it yields in great profusion, and of fine quality, coffee, cochin- 
eal, cocoa, and cotton, hemp, and indigo, India-rubber, wax, gums, 
drugs, and resins. With cabinet woods and dye-stuffs of great beau- 
ty and of infinite variety, this splendid river-basin completes the 
commercial round by the addition to the above list of many other ar- 
ticles from the field, the forest, and the mine, of rare value or great 
worth. In the commercial circle these two river-basins are the sup- 
plements of each other—what one lacks, that the other has to spare. 

The foundations of commerce rest upon diversity of climate; for 
without diversity of climate there can be no diversity of productions, 
and consequently no variety of produce, which begets barter, and thus 
gives rise to commerce. 

The continent of Europe, extending from the Polar Basin, reaches 
no further to the south than the parallel of 36 deg. north; consequent- 
ly none of the climates due any of the parallels between 36 deg. north 
and the equator are to be found in Europe; and if not the climates, 
certainly not the productions. 

Now, it is a fact in physical geography that is worthy of remark in 
this connexion: where the continent of Europe ends, at that degree of 
latitude begin the river basins of India, which, extending from the 
parallel of 36 de, north far down into the intertropical regions of this 
hemisphere, have enriched with their produce and their commerce 
every nation of Europe that has ever ventured abroad with her mer- 
chantmen in search of it. And why? Simply becausc the latitudes 
and the climates, and consequently the productions of India, were not 
to be found in Europe; and the Europeans wanting them, sent to In- 
dia forthem. In like manner the people of India wanted the produc- 
tions of Europe. Hence barter and the foundation of all commerce 
may be referred to difference of latitude and climate. 

But to exchange the produce and the merchandise of the north frig- 
id and north temperate for the north torrid zone, the European had 
to encounter a tedious and dangerous navigation, and he had withal to 
compass such a distance that the time taken for his vessel to go and to 
come once occupied the full year. 

On the other hand, we have at our very doors this great valley of 
the Amazon, with all, and more than all, the climates and soils and 
agricultural capabilities of India twice told. 

The distance, under modern improvements of navigation, from our 
southern ports to the mouth of the Amazon, is not as many days as 
India used to be in months from Europe. 

The valley of the Mississippi extends, according tothe computation 
of physical geographers, over an area of 982.000 square miles; that of 
the Amazon and its confluents, with the Orinoco as one of them, em- 
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braces that vast area more than twice over. The great Amazoinan 
valley is said by the same authority to cover an area of upwards of 
two millions of square miles in extent. 

The Mississippi river is computed to afford a littoral navigation of 
15,000 miles in length; some put it down as high as 20,000. But the 
Amazon and its majestic tributaries wind through an inland naviga- 
tion of such an extent that, if stretched out in one line, its length 
would be enough to encircle the earth three times. It is set down as 
high as 80,000 miles. The Amazon is said to be navigable for vessels 
of the largest class up to the foot of the Andes. The Pennsylvania 
74 may ascend that high. 

And so traversed with navigable streams and water-courses is the 
great Atlantic slope of South America, that there are in it no less than 
1,500 miles of “‘furos,’’ or natural canals, through which it is practi- 
cable for vessels to cross from one river over into another. 

Were this valley settled upon and subdued to cultivation, “the In- 
dies,’ in a commercial sense, would thereby be lifted up and placed 
at our doors, for all the productions of the East flourish there ; and so 
jealous and afraid of such a result was Portugal, in her day, of East 
India possessions and commerce, that by a royal ordinance it became 
unlawful to cultivate in the great Amazon basin a single drug, spice, 
or plant of East India growth or production. 

The republics of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia have large and rich 
provinces upon the head navigable waters of the Amazon, so that the 
free navigation of that river, or an exchange with Brazil, and the 
other powers conc rned, of the free navigation of the Mississippi for 
that of the Amazon and its tributaries, would at once, and without 
more ado, give rise to considerable commerce. As to its prospective 
value and importance it is useless to speculate. 

The navigation of the Amazon would divert from the Pacific coasts 
of those republics a valuable portion of that trade which now goes 
around Cape Horn, and reaches this Amazonian water-shed by trans- 
portation on the backs of sheep and asses across the summits of the 
Andes, 

A remarkable feature in the profile of the South American coast- 
line is its want of articulation. 

The shore-line of that part of the world is almost as stiff and rigid 
as the three sides of a right-angled triangle, which it resembles. It 
is without any considerable indentations ; and nowhere among the 
southern continents do we find those jutting promontories and penin- 
sulas, or those encircling arms and gulfs of the sea, which in the north- 
ern hemisphere so increase the length of shore-line, and give that 
articulation to the continental profiles which enables ships, as in the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, about the peninsulas 
of India, and the northern seas of Europe, to sail up into the interior, 
and penetrate with commerce the very heart of countries that, but for 
such indentation of shore-line, would be thousands of miles from the 
sea and its commerce. 

At best, trading vessels by sea can but fringe with commerce the 
outskirts of South America; for its shore-line, as already mentioned, 
is without indentation. As yet the heart of that country has never 
been touched; and unless its magniticent rivers and majestic sheets of 
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fresh water be opened to navigition, the commercial enterprise of the 
world never can reach the great interior of South America. Naturally 
the whole of that continent, except the narrow strip between the sum- 
mit of Andes and the Pacific ocean, slopes down to the Atlantic. 
It is tributary to the Atlantic, and into the Atlantic it is destined to 
pour its commerce. The country drained by the Amazon and the La 
Plata embraces an area larger than the continent of Burepe. The 
navigation of those streams would divert a large portion of the Cape 
Horn trade, and throw it at our feet; for we perceive, from the state- 
ments already made, that, on aecount of the winds and currents of the 
the mouth of the Am2zon is in close physical connexion with our 
southern ports—and to mike that connexion one of business, profit, 
and friendship, we have but to devise a plan which, by encouraging 
commerce and navigation there, shall, with the concurrence ot the 
other powers concer ned, give an impulse also tothe settlement of that 
valley, and secure to our merchants the right of trade up and down 
that river on fair and liberal terms. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, all these things, and taking into consi- 
deration the geographical position of that river basin, and our cli- 
mates with regard to its outlet—ecnsidering its. climates, its soils, its 
resources and its capabilities ;. that the foundations of its prosperity 
are to rest on a liberal commercial policy, and that its industrial pur- 
suits must receive a tone, character and direction from those who 
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conduct that commerce—considering that it is the policy of the Unit- 
ed States to cultivate the relations of peace with all nations through 
the bonds of mutual interests and good will—considering, also, that 
this river-basin is for the most part a wilderness, and that it is there- 
fore, like wax, to receive impression from commerce—considering 
too, that the laws of Brazil touching immigration into that vi alley are 
said. to: be of the most liberal chiracter—econsidering, moreoy 
the toleration of those laws and the classes of people who are already 
there ;—considering all these things, let it be repeated, your mem 
rialist is deeply impressed with the importance of the subject. He 
beholds in it a question of immense magnitude. The question of na- 
Vigation and commerce with the Amazon and up the Amazon—t! 
createst river and the most fertile river-basin in the world—is the 
greatest commercial question of the day. 

The bearing and the influences of such a question upon the futur: 
well-being and prosperity of this eountry eannot, for their scope 
extent. be taken in, unless by the most expanded view of the most far- 
sighted statesman-ship. 

Your memorialist, therefore, prays for such constitutional and right 
ful legislation on the part of your honerable bodies as shall tend t 
encourage commerce and navigation with that magnificent water-shed. 
Among the collateral results incident to a judicious course of legisla- 
tion now upon such a subject, may be counted, sooner or later, a tide 
of immigration there, followed by settlement and tillage, whieh in turn 
will lead to the development of the boundless commercial resource: 
of that unparalleled region, and to the establisment of those business 
ties, social relations and happy eonnexioas which active commerce 
aud. frequent intereourse never fail to beget between nations. 

Lmagine an immigrant—a poor laboring man he may be—to. arriy 
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rom the interior of Europe, as a settler inthe ili of the Amazon. 
Where he was, his labor could but support himself in the most frugal 
manner, and he was then no customer of ours. But in his new home, 
where, with a teeming soil and fine climate responding to his husban- 
dry, and where the labor of one day in seven is said to be enough to 
crown his: board with plenty, he works with his wonted dilige nee, 
and out of his abundance he has wherewithal of his own produce— 
ifee it may be, or drugs, or spices, or gums, or cocoa, or rice, or to- 


bacco, er some other of the great staples of that valley ; but be what 
it may. he has enough to give largely in exchange wit h us for all the 
manufactured articles, whether of fancy, necessity, or luxury, that he 
craves the most. In the long list of what the immigrant there will 
reguire of us, may be e included that great assortment of goods known 
as “Yankee notions;”’ also, pickled beef and pork, hams and flour, 
butter, lard and the like; for the climate of the Amazon is not favor- 


ible to the production and stowage of any of those things. It is parti- 
cularly unfavorable to the curing of meats and the grinding of flour ; 
it is also unfavorable for all in-door occupitions. And in the settling 
up of the valley of the Amazon, considering that New York and Bos- 
ton are but eighteen or twenty days under canvass fromthe mouth of 
that river—considering that the winds are fair for going ond free for 
coming, and that the Atlantic: ports of the United States are the only 
market places for which the winds are thus propitious —eonsidering 
ail the physical adv antages which we thus en joy, and regarding this 
immigrant as the type of a class—it may be expected, whenever the 
tide of immigration, guided and sustained by American enterprise and 
energy shall begin to set into.that valley, that New York and Boston, 
with the manufacturing States. will have to supply those people with 
every article of the loom or the shop, from the axe and the hoe up to 
cala dvesses and river steamers. 

The man, therefore, who in his native Europe could not buy a 
cent’s veorth of American produce, simply Ly being transferred as a 
settler in the valley of the Amazon becomes at once a producer, and 

ne of the best customers to the American merchants, that it is possi- 
ble fora commercial people to have; and Europe is ready, as soon as 
American commerce, baeked by American energy, sh ll give the 
world tangible evidence of the riches and resources of that country 
t» pour forth its hordes into it. i 

Not only so would its settlement enrich us, but in other respects 
also it would add to our national greatness and prosperity ; for it may 
be set dewn as an axiom in political economy, as true as is the Catho- 
lie proposition of geometry, that in order that communities of men may 
forsake the land, take to the sea, use it and become seamen, it must be 
easier to earn a living at sea than on the land belonging to such com- 
munities. 

Hence we find the severe climates and barren soils of the North 
sending forth their young men in crowds down to the sea for a liv- 
ing ; but never will men, and never have men been known toforsake 
cheap lands, rich soils and fine climates for the sea life. 

van valley of the Kennebeck and the Merrimack, and the shores 

Cape Cod, may send forth of their yeomanry to make sailors of ; 
“eb we have never yet heard of young men, im any cousiderable num- 
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bers, forsaking their homes in the teeming vailey of the Mississippi, 
for the dangers, the hardships and the scanty fare of the common sail- 
or at sea. 

And neither will the immigrant or his son forsake the mild climate 
and kind soil of the Amazon tor the sea. American merchants, Ame- 
rican ships and Ameriean sailors will therefore be the chief competi- 
tors for the fetching and the carrying of all that trade to which, in 
process of time, two or three hundred millions of people in the valley 
of the Amazon, and which it is capable of sustaining, will give rise. 

The commercial future of that valley is the most magnificent in the 
world. 

It belongs mostly to Brazil, and our trade with Brazil is already 
greater than it is with any other country whatever, excepting only 
England and France. 

From the United States to Rio, the voyage is long and uncertain, 
and our merchants are falling into the habit of conducting their Brazi- 
lian correspondence through England. There is a monthly line of 
steamers thence to Rio; its time of going is 29 or 30 days ; the ave- 
rage sailing passage from New York to Rio is from 40 to 50 days. 
Hence it is more convenient for the business man to send his letters 
via England. 

Now, there is a line of steamers from Para, at the mouth of the 
Amuazon to Rio. A line from Norfolk to Para, equalling in speed the 
Collins line to Liverpool, would make the passage in eight or ten days. 
At the same rate the distance thence to Rio might be accomplished in 
another week or ten days, thus bringing -hat great commercial mar of 
South America within twenty instead of forty days of our business 
men. 

All the lines of ocean mail steamers that have yet been directly en- 
couraged by the United States government on the waters of the At- 
lantic have their terminus in New York. 

No direct encouragement to steamship enterprise has been given 
by the government to any port south of New York, 

~ Your memoriualist is opposed to centralization, and therefore for 
this, as well as for other reasons, prays that Norfolk or Charleston, 
or some other southern Atlantic port, may be made the terminus of a 
line of United States mail steamships to Para, touching at Porto Rico 
and such other West India islands as may be agreed upon. 

Another reason why the preference in this enterprise should be giv- 
en to a southern port, is in the distance, for the southern ports are 
nearer than those of the North to the mouth of the Amazon. And to 
ask that these steamers should pass by southern ports with South 
American correspondence, to be landed at the north and sent back 
through the mails to the South, wculd seem both unfair and unrea- 
sonable to your memorialist. 

Moreover, he has ventured to specify only one of a series of mea- 
sures which it may be necessary to adopt, in order to develop, for the 
benefit of American navigation, the great commercial wealth of the 
Amazon. He contents himself with specifying this one, because, in 
his judgment, it is highly expedient and of pressing importance. 

And, as in duty bound, your memorialist will every pray, &c. 


M. F. MAURY. 
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Railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans. 


It is not astonishing that public attention should be suena di- 
rected to this project. The intimate social and commercial rela- 
tionship already existing between St. Louis and New Orleans, must 
irresistibly impel these two cities to adopt the improvements of 
the age for the maintenance of their future intercourse. The ne- 
cessity of linking them together by a direct Railroad, is no longer 
a debatable question. It must be done; and that speedily, for 
notwithstanding all the advantages of one of the finest rivers in 
the world for navigation, the spirit of the age, and the business of 
the two cities, require it. Those who are to be or may be affected 
by it, should at once make it a subject for serious consideration. 
Those who can throw any light upon it, either as to its cost of 
construction, business when completed, or the route it should take, 
should at once contribute their information for the public good. 
The time has past for spending years in speculations upon such 
projects, however grand they once might have appeared. We 
therefore present, through the columns of the Western Journal, 
what we can tothe general stock, and though hastily made up, we 
trust it may be of some benefit, and at least induce others to fol- 
low the example set by the Editors, and their correspondent, Pro- 
fessor Forshey. 

Our province will be, to give generally such information as we 
possess of the country through which the Road may pass in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; assuming it to cross theMississippi atHelena, in 
Arkansas, as at first proposed. In the interesting article published 
in the last number of the Journal by Prof. Forshey, he proposes 
to carry the road on the western side of the river, throughout the 
whole distance, until it reaches Algiers, opposite New Orleans. 
We have no feelings or interests in opposition to this plan, and 
earnestly hope it will be carefully investigated, before deciding 
upon any other. We have great respect for the opinions of the 
Professor on the subject, and have read his article with. much sat- 
isfaction, yet we must say that our impressions still are, as they were 
before reading it, in favor of the route by Helena. 

We take it for granted, that so great a scheme of internal im- 
provement as this, which owes its origin and hopes of success 
mainly to the interests concentrated at its extremities, should be as 
nearly as possible a straight line between these points. That it 
should deflect from this line only when obstacles of a serious or too 
costly a nature te overcome, present themselves, or where import- 
ant local interests beneficial to the Company and the country may 
be subserved without any grave disadvantage. Time is now an 
important element in all calculations relating to travel and trans- 
portation; no route can rest secure, therefore, as to its business, 
that does not give this element its due weight in determining the lo- 
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cation. As distance and time are almost synonymous in railroad 
travelling, the first can rarely be materially increased without a 
corresponding consumption of the latter. Distance must therefore 
be abridged whenever it is possible in such improvements, as look 
to public favor for support, and hence air nes, though rarely 
practicable, are the grand desiderata—the perfection of the system. 

The Longitude of New Orleans is 89° 59’ west, that of St. Louis 
90° 15’ west (of Greenwich ), the latter is therefore almost direct- 
ly north of the former. The Latitude of New Orleans is 29° 57’, 
that of St. Louis 38° 37’. Hence, the distance by an air dine 
between these cities is about 605 miles. Such a line would cross 
the Mississippi river three times—twice within the first fifty miies 
below St. Louis, and the last time near the Southwestern extrem- 
ity of the State of Tennessee. The river must necessarily be crossed 
once, but the two other crossings deserve consideration, before be- 
ing adopted. There are strong reasons for making them, inde- 
pendent of adhering to the air line proposition. As the first cross- 
ing would be at or near St. Louis, the second near Ste. Genevieve, 
most of the line between the two would be along a level plain formed 
by the American bottom ; the cost of the construction of this dis- 
tance would therefore probably be less than through Missouri. But, 
there are serious objections to this route: first, in the “solution of 
continuity”’, in the line and consequent interruption in the travel, 
produced by having to make these crossings by ferries; second, in 
the time lost by these ferries, which would in probability be greater, 
than the gain by shortening of the road; 5d, in the obstructions which 
would be constantly occurring during winter from running ice; 4th, 
in the liability of the Bottom to overflow, and endanger the road and 
buildings; and finally, the necessity there would be for obtaining 
the consent of the State of Illinois, which, with the rivalry of her 
own great work, the Central Railroad, is by no means sure of be- 
ing given. Other reasons could be suggested, but these appear to 
be sufficient for abandoning the nearer approach to an air line 
that might be had through Illinois, by making the two first cros- 
sings of the river, for a somewhat longer, even if more costly route, 
entirely through Missouri. 

It may therefore be assumed, that the line will be entirely on 
the western side of the Mississippi river, at leas: through this 
State, whether the crossing that must be made, be at Memphis, 
Helena, or at New Orleans; and that the route to be adopted 
through Missouri, will not be altered or affected by the selection of 
either of them. , 

It is a singular fact that there are two great leading ideas in the 
public mind on the physical character or topography of what is 
called the Mississippi valley, directly opposed to or inconsistent 
with each other. When we speak of the Mississippi valley as a 
whole, we imagine a vast plain extending from the head waters of 
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that river and its tributaries, to the Gulf of Mexico, and bounded 
by the Alleghanies on the East, and the Rocky mountains on the 
West. On the contrary, when we investigate the subject in detail 
for some particular purpose, as for instance, the one we now have 
under consideration, of connecting St. Louis and New Orleans by 
a railroad, the plain disappears, and a mountain chain rises up in 
our imagination across the path exciting fearful apprehensions for 
the practicability of the project. 

As might be expected, where such contradictory opinions are 
generally diffused and adopted, they have both some semblance of 
truth, but neither of them are strictly true. That great region of 
the earth, drained by the Mississippi river and its tributaries, is a 
valley or plain in its lower part, and a dasin in its upper or more 
Northern portion. The high lands constituting the Southern edge 
of this basin, are what geographers, apparently for the purpose of 
ornamenting their maps, have chosen to lay down in Missouri as a 
mountain chain, and dignify with the title of Ozark mountains. 
But in truth, there is no such chain of mountains in the State ; 
what has been called so, is but a continuation of the plateau spread 
out in the Southwestern part of the State, between the Osage and 
White river, and which, as it approaches the Mississippi, is cut up 
chiefly by aqueous agencies into hills and short ridges. This system 
of high lands crosses Southern Illinois, Western Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and finally mingles with the Alleghany mountains in 
the latter State and Alabama. This, as we have said, is the 
Southern edge of the basin, and through it both the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, break their way to reach the plain or valley; in 
which they soon mingle their waters, and through which thus uni- 
ted, they wind their tortuous way to the Gulf of Mexico. 


This term ‘‘mountain’’ which has been applied almost exclusive- 
ly to that portion, that lies in the State of Missouri, is an exagge- 
ration of Janguage. It may serve a useful purpose as a local term 
to designate particularly some hills or ridges, that rise conspicu- 
ously above the level of the adjacent country, but as a systematic 
term it should be abandoned. The region thus designated on the 
maps, nowhere rises more than about 1500 feet above the level of 
the ocean, and not often, in the Eastern part of Missouri, to more 
than 1100 or 1200 feet. It is consequently about the same level 
as the country in the vicinity of the head waters of the Mississip- 
pi, St. Peter and Red river of the North, which constitutes a por- 
tion of the Northern edge of the basin. 

The proposed line of railroad from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
will not be obliged to pass over the summit or normal level of this 
plateau, for by taking, advantage of the smaller streams that have 
cut their beds into and through it, the passage may be made at a 
lower elevation considerably. On examining a map of the State 
of Missouri, it will be seen that many of the streams run for a con- 
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siderable distance parallel to the Mississippi or nearly so, and 
hence, instead of having to cross their valleys, these taking gen- 
erally the direction of the proposed line, facilitate rather than ob- 
struct it. 

It has been recently determined by Mr. Gest, engineer of the 
Ohio and Mississippi railroad, that the Jevel of low water in the 
Mississippi, at St. Louis, is 418} feet above the tide.* Doctor 
Wislizenus gives the level of the city ‘‘directrix”’ as determined by 
his Barometrical observations, 420 feet above the Gulf.t Assu- 
ming these results as correct, we may fix the starting point or de- 
pot of the proposed line at about 450 feet above the level of the 
Gulf. From this point, the road for reasons already given, should 
take the most direct course that can be had west of the Mississippi 
river, to the other extremity of the line.t Sufficient explorations 
have been made in former years by Maj. Morell, then Chief en- 
gineer of the State of Missouri, whilst locating the line of a rail- 
road from St. Louis to the Irun Mountain, and more recently by 
the Pacific railroad company, and by Maj. Barney for the United 
States, to show that such a line must either ascend the valley of 
the Merrimac a considerable distance, almost at a right angle to 
the air line proposed, and then turn south, or descend along the 
edge of the Mississippi, for the first thirty or forty miles. The 
country in the interior immediately south of St. Louis, until the 
valley of the Merrimac has been passed, is so broken or cut up by 
ravines and small streams, that a railroad across it could only be 
constructed at an enormous expense. The line along the edge of 
the Mississippi river is the one, it is understood, that Maj. Barney 











* See Senate document 20, 32d Congress, 1. Session, ‘Report of Sec. o! 
War, communicating reports in reference to the inundations of the Mississipp: 
river. 

t See Senate Document 26, 30th Cougress, Ist Sess. “Memoir of a tour? 
Northern Mexico, by Dr. Wislizenus.”? 

t It has been recently proposed to construct a branch of the Pacific Railroad 
in the direetion of this line through Potosi to the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob. 
near the head of the St. Francis river. Some suppose that this branch ought t 
or will constitute a portion of the line between this city and New Orleans. This 
is a mistake. The point at which this branch will leave the main trunk of the 
Pacific railroad, will in all probability, be not less than thirty, and may be, as 
much as fifty miles from this city; and as that point will be about the same di- 
stance by an air (ine as from N. Orleans to St. Louis, the whole distance betweer 
that point and this city will be a dead loss, This is a sacrifice that would not bh 
tolerated long by the public. Even if this junction were made with a line or 
company from New Orleans, another would be soon formed to take the direct 
line between the junction an d St. Louis. And as the country through which the 
latter would pass, is better adapted than the former for a railroad, and the di- 
stance less by about one-third, there can be no doubt as to the effect it would have 
upon the travel and profits of such a branch. In fact, it would seem to be the 
most judicious course for the Pacific railroad company, to disclaim any intention 
of oe 0 such a branch, for surely it cannot desire to make it, when if it did 80, 
and then could prevent any other from being made, it would secure its monopoly 
by a sacrifice of the interests of the city. And if it couki not prevent competi- 
tion, the result would be disastrous to its own interests as far as they were in- 
volved in the Branch road, 
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adopted in his survey of a line to Little Rock, in Arkansas, and is 
the one which most nearly fills the requirements of a line between 
St. Louis and New Orleans. It approximates more nearly than 
any other can west of the Mississippi to the air line, and although 
it must often pass between the water of the river and high rocky 
bluffs, there are few of such passes, where the ta/us formed at the 
foot of the Bluff is not wide enough for a double track. As the 
average fall of the river, throughout its entire length, is known to 
be about three and a half inches to the mile, and as the plane of 
this road, whilst it continues along the river, will generally be par- 
allel to that of the water, we shall have for the first thirty or forty 
miles an almost perfectly level road. 

Six miles from St. Louis, this line will pass through the village 
of Carondelet, whose excellent harbor and vicinity to extensive 
coal mines have already given it considerable advance in the last 
few years in population and business, and must, at no very remote 
period, make it a very important place especially for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Four miles below this, or ten below St. Louis, the 
line will pass along the grounds in front of Jefferson Barracks, 
and about eight miles further, or eighteen from St. Louis, enter 
the valley of the Merimac. 

Just below Carondelet, the line crosses a small stream called the 
Des Peres, which can be bridged with facility. The Merimac river 
is therefore the first obstruction of this kind of any considerable 
importance. This stream is about two hundred yards wide, with 
bottom land between its bed and the bluffs. The latter being of 
limestone, afford a valuable building material, advantage of which 
may be taken in making abutments and other structures needed in 
bridging the stream. Having crossed the Merimac, the line still 
continues along the Mississippi river banks. Maj. Barney’s line, 
it is understood, continued along it down to the mouth of Platten 
Creek, which is about thirty miles below St. Louis, up the valley of 
which it takes, and leavingthe Mississippi. We have an impression, 
the result, however, of only travelling frequently through this re- 
gion, that an easier route could be had by leaving the Mississippi 
higher up,at the mouth of Little Rock Creek or Glaze creek,some 
three or four miles below the Merimac, and following the valley 
formed by the interlocking of these small streams, into the valley 
of the Joachim or Swashin creek, and up this to a suitable point 
for ascending the ridge that divides this creek from the Platten ,up 
which Maj. Barney’s line runs. By this change in the line it will 
be brought nearer to theMammoth, Sandy, and other valuable lead 
mines that lie only a few miles to the west, and will pass directly 
by one of the Sulphur Springs, that would soon become a place of 
great resort during the summer season. Having ascended the 
ridge dividing the Swashin (Joachim) and Platten, this being a 
spur, this would lead with facility to the main ridge, which divides 
the waters of the Mississippi from those of Big River. 
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Big river is a tributary of the Merimec. _It rises amongst the 
hills and ridges of St. Francis and Washington counties, runs 
about 60 or 70 miles in a northerly course, nearly paralle) with, 
but in an opposite course to the Mississippi. The ridge which di- 
vides the waters of Big River from the Mississippi is one of the 
most regular and continuous in South Missouri. Its general course 
is a little West of North and East of South, and consequently the 
line of the road would approach it very obliquely. It nowhere with- 
in a reasonable distance for crossing sinks to a level of less than 
800 or 1000 feet above the sea, nor rises to more than about 1200 
feet above the same level. It undoubtedly presents the most serious 
difficulty that will be met with throughout the entire line in Mis- 
souri ; and yet it is chiefly a ridge of denudation—that is a ridge 
made by the excavation of the valleys occupied by the Mississippi 
and Big rivers and their tributaries. It is crossed with facility in 
many places by good common roads, and there can be no doubt 
that by careful exploration an equally good way across it can be 
got for the Rail Road. Its culminating point on such a line would 
not probably be more than 350 or 400 feet above the level of the 
starting point in St. Louis. Major Barney’s line up the Platten 
crosses this ridge but a short distance from where the line we have 
suggested would probably cross. We think, however, thats lower 
depression can be found for the latter than the one he was obliged 
to pass through. In the vicinity are Vallé’s, Perry’s and a number 
of other valuable lead mines in active operation, and the whole 
country gives evidence of abounding in this metal. A few miles 
West are Bellefontaine, Sheboleth and other mines of this metal, 
whose produce would all become tributary to the Road. 

The descent from the ridge is not difficult towards the South, and 
the Engineer will have before him the choice of two routes equally 
good, and apparently about equally advantageous to the interest 
of the road and the maintenance of the directest route. One, 
which may be called the western, may descend into the valley of 
Big River, which it will follow generally but not rigidly to the 
mouth of Flat river, up that to its source, which is a low pla- 
tean amongst the Porphyritic and Granitic hills of this region, 
and across this plateau or valley to the head waters of the St. Fran- 
cis River, and thence by the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, Ar- 
cadia &c., nearly in a straight line till it strikes the St. Francis 
again in Madison county. There are very few streams of any 
importance to be crossed by this line, Big River being the larg- 
est, which is not more than 20 or 30 yards wide, and all capa- 
ble of being bridged with facility. This line, besides passing 
directly by the well known iron deposits of the Iron Mountain 
and Pilot Knob, will be very near Mine a Joe, McKee’s and 
other extensive Lead mines on or near Big River, and will be only 
sa 15 miles East of those in the vicinity of Potosi and the Old 

nes. 
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The other route which may be called the Eastern one, passes 
through the valley and village of Farmington, the county seat 
of St. Francis county. This valley is one of the most beauti- 
ful and fertile in South-eastern Missouri, and would doubt- 
less contribute largely to the way business of the road. From 
Farmington the road would take down the St. Francis to the 
point of junction with the western one that we have just describ- 
ed, or it might probably with advantage be made to pass through 
Mine La Motte—one of the most valuable Lead, Cobalt, Copper 
and Nickel Mines in the country—and Fredericktown, the county 
seat of Madison county, and thence down the St. Francis, as 
before. 

Either of these lines, we believe, may be followed with facility. 
They do not diverge from each other mere than ten or twelve 
miles, and either may be adopted without materially increasing the 
aggregate distance of the whole line. From the junction of these 
branches, the road would pass down the valley of St. Francis Ri- 
ver through Greenville, the county seat of Wayne county, and 
thence on to the edge of what is called the swamp region of South 
Missouri. So far this route is very nearly the same as that which 
it is believed Major Barney adopted and surveyed for the line of a 
Rail Road from St. Louis to Little Rock in Arkansas, but here 
these lines separate, at least, if that to N. Orleans be made to cross 
the Mississippi at Helena or Memphis. 

Mr. Nicollet’st Barometrical observations show that the culmi- 
nating point between the waters of the St. Francis and Big Rivers 
reach an elevation of only about eleven hundred feet above the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and consequently only about 650 
above the starting point in St. Louis, being but little more than 
the ridge between the Mississippi and Big River, of which we have 
just spoken. The approach, however, to the summit by either of 
the lines we have been considering, is so gradual and regular that 
we pass it without being sensible from common observation of its 
existence. 

We thus see that the difficulty of a road through ‘‘the Ozark 
Mountains” of Southern Missouri, which loom up so formidably to 
the imagination, disappear almost entirely by actual investiga- 
tion, a that the road through this region of the State is unques- 
tionably far less difficult than routes generaily in the EasternStates; 
and when truly explored, we think it extremely probable that the 
line through this part of the State of Missouri will be found not 
more difficult or costly, than the lineof the Central Rail Road through 
Southern Illinois. 





tSee “Report and Map of the Hydrographic Basin of the Upper Mississipp 
River by J. N. Nicollet,’? printed by order ot the United States Senate. It is 
much to be regretted that Major Barney’s survey has never yet been published, 
as it would doubtless give us a great deal of valuable and exact information on 


the line through Missouri. 
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This line along the St. Francis runs through one of the richest 
mineral regions of the State, that is now entirely neglected south 
of Mine La Motte and the Pilot Knob. It abounds in Iron Ore 
and indications of Copper, Lead, Cobalt, &c. West of it are the 
Copper Mines of Current River, and still nearer the Kaolin and 
Clay deposits about the head waters of Big Black, at which two 
or three establishments have already been erected for the manu- 
facture of the various kinds of ware. 

Fortunately nature has provided a way through the ‘‘swamp re- 
gion”’ of Missouri and Arkansas that needs but little improve- 
ment by the hands of man. From the point at which the vailey 
of the St. Francis reaches the swamps or low lands, to Helena—a 
distance of about 180 miles—there is a ridge of elevated ground 
rising entirely above the-swamps and dividing them into two por- 
tions, one on the East and the other on the West. This ridge runs 
in an almost directly straigth line north and south, having only a 
slight curvation towards the West near its middle portion and brok- 
en through only in two places by streams throughout its entire 
length. These streams are the St. Francis and L’aguille. 

We have never had an opportunity of exploring this ridge, but 
from the information obtained from those who have, and from the 
plats and field notes of the United States Deputy Surveyors which 
we have carefully consulted, we have no hesitation in saying that 
it presents one of the most remarkably advantageous routes for a 
Rail Road that for an equal length to be found in the United 
States. No person can form a correct opinion of this part of the 
route by consulting the maps of it that are at present published. 
In Missouri the best constructed and most recently published map 
gives only a fancy sketch of the region; and those of Arkansas, 
that have come under my observation, are little better. In Mis- 
souri this portion of elevated land projects into the swamp region 
in the form of an irregular triangle, whose apex terminates at the St. 
Francis river just opposite the Chalk Bluffs or northern extremity 
of the same high lands in Arkansas. In fact these constitute the 
same system of high Jands, only broken through here by the St. 
Francis. The Missouri portion cannot be properly called a ridge, 
bute would be more properly styled a promontory of the main high 
lands of Missouri, projected into the valley or low lands of the Mis- 
sissippi. On the north-eastern edge it rises into Bluffs from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet in height above the plains and 
swamps lying between it and the Mississippi river. From these 
Bluffs it falls off by a gently inclined plane to the West until it 
reaches the level of the low lands and swamps of St. Francis and 
Black rivers. It is along this western edge of the inclined plane 
that the Road would undoubtedly take its course to the Chalk Bluffs, 
where it would enter the State of Arkansas. 


From the Chalk Bluffs to Helena the high lands along which we 
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propose the line torun, form a remarkable piece of elevated ground, 
known as Crowley’s Ridge, rising from 3U to 6U feet above the low 
lands and swamps on either side, about one hundred and thirty-five 
miles long, from one to ten miles wide, of an almost uniform level 
and broken through but by a single stream—the L’aguille near its 
southern extremity. 

We are well satisfied that it is the ignorance or erroneous opin- 
ions that have always prevailed of the true topography of this part 
of southern Missouri and eastern Arkansas, that have prevented 
public attention from being turned before this, to a Rail Road by this 
route from New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico to St. Louis and the 
Upper Mississippi Basin. By the errors which have been copied by 
one map maker after another, we are made to believe that a range 
of mountains almost or quite as formidable as the Alleghany or 
Rocky Mountains have to be overcome; and scarcely has this been 
done, than we are precipitated into an impenetrable plain covered 
with lakes, swamps and ponds. ‘That publisher who will put him- 
self to the trouble to compile the materials now collected in the of- 
fices of the Surveyors General of Missouri and Arkansas and pre- 
sent them as they are, will serve the cause of truth and science and 
receive the thanks and remunerat.on of the public. 

The reader will at once see, why we think Helena is the point 
at which this Rail Road Route will cross the Mississippi river. It 
is the southern terminating point of this long ridge, or strip of high 
land, and offers, if we are correctly informed, an excellent terminus 
for the line on the west side, and can be connected with great fa- 
cility on the eastern side with lines of roads already projected 
through the States of Mississippi and Louisiana. It traverses the 
entire swamp region at an elevation entirely above all danger of 
obstruction from high waters, and follows throughout almost ex- 
actly the desiderated air lime. We have no objections to crossing the 
river at Memphis instead of Helena, and can readily appreciate the 
many advantages of forming aconnection with that city which is soon 
to be the terminus of so many other important roads; and if the 
route can be made to take that part for crossing, without deflecting 
too far from the direct line and without danger from the overflows 
of Mississippi or too much expense in the construction of the line 
across the bottom lands, it should have the preference. But these 
are questions that can only be determined by an actual survey. 
The triends of the main object of this road, that is the connection 
of New Orleans and St. Louis, can have no prejudices for or against 
any particular intermediate point, and would certainly feel well sa- 
tisfied to connect directly with one so important as Memphis, if it 
can be done without too serious sacrifices. 

If the line east of the Mississippi canbe made to take or to con- 
nect with any road already constructed or projected, that takes as 
direct a line as that which we have indicated through Missouri and 
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Arkansas, it seems reasonable to assume that the whole distance can 
be accomplished in 650 miles—thus allowing 45 miles for sinuosi- 
ties and deflections from the air line. This is 125 miles shorter 
than the line projected by our friend Professor Forshey, and consi- 
dering the other advantages of the route, must leave no room for 
doubt between them. 

Considering the slight grades and general directness of this line, 
we may reasonably calculate that the whole distance between NewOr- 
leans and St. Louis will be traversed by this route in less than 24 
hours. What a change this will produce in the intercourse of St. 
Louis and New Orleans !—Who can measure its importance or for- 
see its results ? 


POR FESR LSRESESRESESESELIE SUSI 


MAYOR’S MESSAGE. 
ST. LOUIS—ITS CIVIL AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


Gentlemen of the City Council: 

I submit for your consideration the reports of the several city offi- 
cers, and, as required by charter, offer a few remarks touching the 
city’s general condition, and such matters of special interest as seem 
to be demanded of me. At your first meeting, I took occasion to con- 
gratulate you upon the healthy and general prosperous condition of 
the city. Nothing has since occurred to change the favorable views 
then expressed. 

The price of our securities is fully maintained, and they are more 
sought after at present than at any previous period, notwithstanding 
the heavy issues required for our railroad and other improvements. 
Every liability, either for accruing interest or maturing bonds, has 
been, and will continue to be, punctually met. 

Last year’s revenue—$559,452 15—exceeded that of the previous 
year $126,416 16,and the receipts for 1852, from the enhanced price 
of property and continued rapid growth of the city, must necessarily 
be still greater, if the same rate of taxation is fixed. I repeat the 
opinion, so often heretofore expressed, that there can be no safer pub- 
lie securities than those of our flourishing city, nor any which should 
bear a higher price ; and no other sufficient reason can be given for 
their not reaching at least par value, than the reckless efforts made 
by certain of our citizens to throw suspicion upon them. 

The entire bonded debt at this day is $1,850,096—an increase of 
$115,000 (less a$1,000 bond paid in April) over the amount publish- 
ed on the 12th of March, namely: for sewers on Poplar, Seventh and 
Thirteenth streets, $50,000 ; improvement of the wharf, $20,000; 
Harbor, $20,000 ; and for instalment of five per cent. on Pacific rail- 
road stock, $25,000. 

The property owned absolutely by the corporation is valued by the 
Assessor, as by published statement, at two millions eight hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand three hundred and f orty dollars, more than a mil- 
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dion above her entire indebtedness; and the property of citizens with- 
in the city limits subject to taxation and given in last year to the As- 
sessor, exceeded forty-one anda half millions of dollars. 

With such a statement before us, and the knowledge of the fact 
that she has never repudiated a debt or failed to meet it— principal 
and interest—when due (unless temporarily debarred by charter re- 
striction from making the necessary appropriations, ) can any one doubt 
the ability of a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, increasing in 
wealth and population faster perhaps than any other on the face of the 
globe, to pay her indebtness, and maintain her credit and her good 
name ? Were the debt five times as great, such a suspicion would be 
a slander upon our industrious and enterprising citizens, disproved by 
all the evidences of present prosperity and a glorious future with 
which we are surrounded. 

The money spent in judicious and proper improvements is not lost 
but will be returned to us a hundred fold, in the increased comforts 
of our population, besides the actual enhancement in the price of pro- 
perty and the extended facilities for manufsctures and commerce— 
the principal elements upon which we are to rely for support and 
nourrishment of the giant young city whose interests for a twelve- 
month are entrusted to you, and whose future depends in some mea- 
sure upon the manner in which you discharge your duties. 

The construction of the Biddle street and the several district, sew- 
ars which have been completed, must have a favorable effect upon the 
general health of the city, which at this time is unusually good, and 
by a rigid observance of our sanitary regulations, we may reasonably 
hope hereafter to escape epidemics, or any but the usual sickness in- 
cident to our climate. Public opinion is so well ascertained on the 
subject and the benefits of a sewering system are so manifest that I 
need not urge its encouragement upon you. The Board of Health are 
also endeavoring by other means to get rid of surface water in ponds 
and other places—the presence of which during the hot season is pro- 
ductive of disease, and their efforts in this respect I hope will be sup- 
ported by you and prove successful. 

Our Hospital accommodations, I believe, are sufficient for our pre- 
sent necessities, and are under proper regulation, with the exception 
that there is no law to make persons liable to a fine who bring us sick 
paupers from a distance, on steamboats and otherwise, to be taken 
care of by the city. This can, to some extent, at least, be remedied 
by a proper ordinance, 

The Police force of the city is well organized and active; it is cer- 
tainly as efficient as can reasonably be expected, considering their 
small number and the great extent of the city. This 1s evidenced b 
the large number of vagrants and other evil-doers in the Work House, 
and the daily business in the Recorder’s Court. By the late ordi- 
nance, adding one Lieutenant and ten privates, the whole force is now 
increased to sixty-three, to wit: One Captain, six Lieutenants and 
forty men on the night guard, and one Captain and fifteen men on the 
day guard; at an &dditional expense of about five thousand dollars, 
and making the entire pay-roll thirty thousand dollars per annum. 
This is a smal! sum compared with the expense of the PoliceDepart- 
ment in other cities, but it is as much as can be applied to that objec 
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under our present charter, without overlooking other equally impor- 
tant interests. 

I have alluded to the larger number of persons constantly in the 
Work House; the expense of maintaining them is great, and though 
I have every reason to believe the establishment is as well managed 
as possible under existing circumstances, it is probable the city is not 
compensated by their labor in grading streets, &c., for the outlay for 
their support. As the present buildings will soon have to be enlarg- 
ed, I would suggest that a more suitable location be obtained and pro- 
per buildings be erected, in order that the labor of the inmates may 
be so applied as to pay expenses. The old County Farm (the present 
small pox hospital) has been suggested for the purpose, or the Com- 
mon lot No. 86, on the river bank. 

In connection with this subject, I beg to call your attention to the 
necessity of a Juvenile Reform School, which I have urged upon pre- 
vious Councils. Youthful offenders are almost daily detected in petty 
thefts, &c., but are discharged by the Recorder to continue their evil 
practices, from a just conviction on his part that committing them to 
the Work House would not mend their morals. A proper charter has 
been obtained for the purpose, and the necessary assistance from the 
city will enable the managers at once to commence operations. 

The Fire Department under its present organization, continues to 
give entire satisfaction. False alarms are of rare occurrence, and of 
serious fires we have but few, which are generally subdued speedily 
by the exertions of the active citizens who devote themselves to this 
arduous service. Two of the companies—the Liberty and Union— 
have as yet failed to comply with the ordinance, and receive their 
quarterly stipend ; but, nevertheless, continue to perform their duty 
at fires as heretofore, trusting to the contributions of citizens for their 
support, and the satisfaction of doing good for their reward. To the 
report of the Inspector I refer you for details as to the condition of the 
several companies, and the amount necessary to be appropriated this 
year for the support of the department. 

The sale of the lot and engine house of the Missouri Fire Compa- 
ny, on Third street, to the United States Government, is about to be 
consummated, and the purchase money will be applied without delay, 
as provided by ordinance, to procuring them another house in a more 
suitable location. 

As closely connected with the efficiency of this department, I will 
next notice the Water Works. The new pump and engine are nearly 
ready, and when put up, will insure us a fair supply of water for a 
few years tocome; but to make this fully available, means must be 
provided over and above what will be applicable from the revenue 
appropriated by charter to put down all the pipe now ordered, and 
perhaps to make other extensions. The pipe now lying on Fourteenth 
street should, without further delay, be brought into service, to con- 
nect with the pipe to be laid on Chouteau avenue, for the better sup- 
ply of the First Ward; and if the bridge over the pond cannot be 
built by the Workhouse hands, and out of the New Limit money of 
the Second Ward, it will have to be done out of appropriations for 
Water Works. This work cannot, with propriety, be further delay- 
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ed, as a very large portion of the city is inadequately supplied with 
water for the want of it. 

I must, however, again call the attention of the Council prospec- 
tively to more efficient means for an ample supply of water to the 
whole city. The present location of the pumping engines is bad, and 
the means, they will afford for furnishing water, even when the new 
pump is put up, will be wholly insufficient to keep pace with the 
growth of the city for more than three or four years to come, during 
which period measures should be taken for permanent works on a 
large scale. For these a point higher up, and in a direct line with 
some street to the present reservoir should be selected, or otherwise 
the Hamburgh plan of a tower and capacious basins on the river bank 
ought to be adopted. In a matter of so much moment, I am opposed 
entirely to a temporizing policy, and hope the Council will take it in 
hand at an early period. 

Proceedings have been commenced in the Circuit Court to condemn 
and open the wharf from Plum street to the southern limit of the city, 
on the liberal plan established by ordinance—the greater number of 
the property holders having voluntarily surrendered their claims to the 
city. Every effort will be made to procure similar concessions from 
the majority of those claiming north of Cherry street, and a plan will 
be submitted to you for widening the wharf westwardly between 
Biddle and Florida streets, and changing its location and straightening 
the line of it from Labeaume street to the northern limits. 

It is vitally important to the interests of the people of the upper 
part of the city that this should be done, and I trust the Council will 
take the necessary measures to open and improve the wharf there as 
they have done inthe south, not permitting the opposition of a few pro- 
perty holders, on the river, to deprive a large part of the city of the 
benefit of a landing and thereby retard its growth and improvement. 
Between Cherry and Plum streets the work on the wharf is progress- 
ing rapidly, and the beauty and utility of the improvement made by 
the widening of the flat plan fairly demonstrated. Few cities can 
boast of such a landing as ours, between the streets above named. 
What then will it be, when we have one of the same kind from the 
Arsenal wall to the Rocky Branch? Let us not be deterred by oppo- 
sition or expense from making the necessary start to secure it. All 
of it will be necessary for our commerce before the city has half the 
population it is destined to centain, 

The works in the harbor, for its preservation, have been interrupt- 
ed by the rise of the river, and cannot be resumed until the fall sea- 
son. Notwithstanding the serious injury to them by the flood of last 
year, and the early rise this spring, 1 am happy to say that the harbor 
was never in better condition than now, and we have the assurance 
from what has been done that we can perpetuate this state of things, 
though at considerable expense, which in justice, however, ought to 
be, and we hope yet will be, met by the General Government. 

The section of the Pacific Railroad under contract—near forty 
miles—is, in some parts now ready for the rvils. The whole is ex- 
pected to be finished and in operation by the beginning of next year. 
The Directors will doubtless proceed without delay to locate new 
sections, so as to reach as speedily as possible the rich agricultural 
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and mineral regions of the interior of our State. A branch is in con- 
templation from the main stem to the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, 

assing through the pineries and lead mines of Washington county. 
Should this be determined upon, I recommend, without hesitation, 
that the necessary authority be obtained from the Legislature, and if 
approved by our citizens, that liberal subscription be made by the city 
to insure its early construction. No Railroad that can be made to St. 
Louis will prove of more advantage than the one that will bring to our 
doors the iron and other minerals of Washington and the adjoining 
counties, 

On the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, though a commencement was 
made in February last, the work has not been pressed, as new sur- 
veys were ordered with a view to more favorable locations. These 
are nearly completed, and a final location will be made and a large 
force put on the work between Illinoistown and Salem ina few weeks. 
At least the contractors assure Directors both of their willingness and 
ability to push it forward with spirit. There is good reason why they 
should do so, as they are large stockholders, and there can scarcely be 
a doubt but that it will prove one of the best paying roads in the 
Union, when completed through to Cincinnati, which it can be in three 
or four years. 

Last year, I deemed it my duty to urge upon the Council the ne- 
cessity of purchasing a suitable site and the erection of a Town Hall 
worthy of the city. Permit me again earnestly to recommend this 
measure to you. The necessity of it is too apparent to require argu- 
ment, and no advantage can be gained by delay. We are authorized 
by charter to do so, as also to purchase parks and squares (/ungs) for 
tne city, of which I am and always have been, in favor, as also of im- 
proving the few now belonging to us. 

Perhaps the want of a large park in the city (which can now only 
be obtained at great expense,) can best be supplied by a wide avenue 
or drive properly located just beyond the western limit. Suppose we 
open Jefferson avenue to three hundred feet, and extend it northward- 
ly the same width, partly by the line of Pratte avenue to St. Louis 
Place, above the Reservoir. This can now be done at a comparative- 
ly trifling expense, and would afford a breathing place of vast extent, 
which will ere long be on the border, if not acjually within the limits 
of the city itself. I hope an effort will be made to effect this, or, if 
more desirable, a similar improvement, on Second Carondelet avenue, 
or both; and in the meantime, would urge to purchase the ground of 
other public squares—if they can possibly be obtained—in the very 
heart of our present population. 

Nothing can be more necessary for the health and comfort, or add 
more to the beauty of the city. In every large town of the old world, 
and in the eastern portion of our own country, they are considered as 
indispensable as light and water, and yet St. Louis, when land was 
once so cheap, has failed to possess herself of a park worthy of the 
name, or indeed of half a dozen open squares. Let us remedy the 
oversight to the extent of our ability. 

Several of the suits in which the city was a party, have recently 
been decided in the Supreme Court. In one of these, Isaac Walker’s, 
the question was settled as regards the right of parties in the New 
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Limits, to recover back taxes, and I am happy to say in favor of the 
city. This decision will put an end to a great amount of expensive 
litigation with which the city was threatened on this account, and is 
therefore important in its results. The agreed case of Hoffman, as to 
the power of the city to grade and change the grade of streets with- 
out being liable for damages, has also been decided in our favor. In 
the case of the St. Louis Hospital, for the support of insane paupers, 
the judgment of the lower Court was aflirmed, and provision must be 
made for its payment. 

I would also call the attention of the Council to the olaims of part- 
ies against the city for work done on the Centre market stores. Ow- 
ing to the late period of the season at which they were finished, they 
are not yet under rent, and it is not practicable to make a temporary 
loan on the pledge of the rents, as required by ordinance, to retire 
the balances due. I would recommend that some other means be 
adopted for the payment of these parties, who have waited patiently 
the action of the Council, and that their claims be liquidated without 
further delay. 

The city ordinances were generally revised by a committee, and 
acted upon by the last Council, but no digest was prepared for publi- 
cation. This should be attended to at an early day, as it is difficult for 
city officers and others to ascertain, without some considerable labor, 
in many instances, precisely what the law is. 

The revision and amendment of the city charter, also, is a subject I 
would suggest for your consideration. That it is far from perfect, 
will readily be admitted; and when you come to make the regular an- 
nual appropriations, you will find that it is impossible to observe the 
arbitrary disposition of the revenue it requires, and at the sume time 
provide adequately for the necessities of the various departments of 
the public service. , 

Whether it is better for the Council to prepare a charter for the 
action of the Legislature, or to refer the matter, as has been done in 
other cities, to a convention of delegates, to be chosen for the purpose 
by the people themselves, you will decide. I should think the latter 
preferable. This is a matter of the first importance, and worthy your 
serious attention. 

That I may not, however, be misunderstood, I beg leave distinctly 
to state, that I do not wish to see the compromise contained 
in the present charter, as to improvements in the Oid and New 
Limits, disturbed, but carried out in good faith, either in the manner 
now fixed, or some other that may be equally acceptable to the New 
Limits. 

But there are other difficulties and omissions which should be rem- 
edied, that I will not, however, further trespass upon your time to 
point out at present. 

I second the suggestion of the Comptroller in regard to the City 
Common. A special officer should be appointed to guard the interests 
of the city in all matters connected therewith, and the residue of the 
commons should be leased on long time to responsible parties, reserv- 
ing certain portions for specific purposes, as heretofore proposed by 
Comptroller Budd, or they should be sold absolutely, on a reasonable 
credit. Unless this is done, it seems likely that the city is soonto be 
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robbed of what she has remaining of this valuable property. by land 
speculators and others. It is not possible for the Comptroller, con- 
sistent with his other duties, to keep watch over it, or to gather the 
necessary information to establish the rights of the corporation in law 
—a duty equally out of the power of the City Counsellor. 

Allow me to call your attention to the great increase which has re- 
cently been made by ordinances to the number of gas lamps. There 
are now near nine hundred burning nightly, at an expense to the city 
of $32 each per annum—and when all which have been ordered shall 
be put up, the number will be increased to over a thousand, and the 
cost to the city will be $32,000 to $35,000 a year—about double that 
of last year. 

However desirable it is to have the lights extended to all parts of 
the city, it is proper that the Council should consider the cost, and it 
is to be borne in mind that the portion of the revenue applied to this 
object is so much taken from the fund for extending the Water Works, 
which is more indispensably necessary. 

If the charter be so amended as to specially tax the property bene- 
fitted, for the lights [a system that should, in my opinion, also be ex- 
tende -d to the Water Works, ] no more will be demanded than the cit- 
izens are willing to pay for, and the number will not be increased 
faster than is required. But until this is done, it is to be hoped the 
Council will exercise discretion in calling upon the company for any 
further increase, if they should not think it desirable even to postpone 
the putting up for the present of some of the lamps already ordered. 

There are doubtless other matters of public interest that I might 
with propriety mention in this communication, and which I may take 
occasion hereafter to refer to. Having already, however, taken up 
more of your time than I intended, and having in many of the sug- 
gestions offered but repeated those previously made to your prede- 
cessors, I beg leave to conclude with the assurance of my anxiety 
to aid your efforts in all things for the good ot the city, and a tender 
of my best wishes for your entire success in promoting its prosperity 
and advancement. Respectfully, 


L. M. KENNETT, Mayor. 





COMPTROLLER’S REPORT. 


CoMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ? 
Sr. Louis, May 10, 1852. § 


To the Honorable, the City Council: 

Gentlemen: Ordinance 2400, Art. 3d, Sec. 2d, requires the 
Comptroller, at each stated session of the City Council, to lay be- 
fore them a ‘‘succinct”’ statement of the city debt, etc., ete. In 
compliance therewith, I submit the following report. In my two 
former iy oe the first dated February 20th, (called for by the 
‘Special Committee,””) and the second dated March 10th last, re- 
quired by a provision of the City Charter, and both of which were 
published at the time, I exhibited to you a full and complete table 
of the Bonded debt of the city as it appeared on record in the 
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Bond-book on the first day of February, 1852, the day I entered 
the office; and as it remained in the same state without any, the 
slightest change whatever, until the close of the fiscal year, Sat- 
urd: ay, April 10th ult., no bonds having been either issued or paid 
in the interval, I conceive that you wo ald hardly desire or expect 
it to be presented to you for the third time. I therefore omit it, 

nd respeet fully refer you to ei ither of those reports, and will = 
ae to a ld thereto sue h ad litional details of hens issuer d and 
sold, as will complete it down to the present period: 
Amount of the Bonded debt on 

the 10th April, 1851, close of 

the fiscal year 185] $1,736,096 00 Int., $107,653 76 
Since the commencement of the 

present fiscal year the follow- 

ing additional Bonds have 

been issued, viz: 
April 12, 1852, 50 Bonds for 

general sewers, at twenty 

years, Ordinance, 
26 for 7th BT... / 202] 
10 for Poplar 
14for13th $50,000 Int. $3,000 00 
April 20, 20 B’s. 
to improve wharf 
fifteen vears, 2786 20,000 1.200 00 
Mai 1, 20 harbor 
bonds, 25 years 2707 20,000 1,200 00 
May 1, 25 Pac. 
tailr., 20 years 2610 25,000 1.500 00 

Bonds S115 »,000 


Amount $1,851,096 00 $114,553 76 
April 18, paid 1 harbor Bond, 
issued April 18, 1849, ats 

years, 1954 1,000 - 6000 


Total Bonded debt at date $1,850,096 00 $114,493 76 


aki , . , ° 
[he last above n imed bonds were issued te pay the instalment 
of 5 per cent. called for 'y the Railroad Company. 


} 


The foregoing bh ni ls were sold for cash, on the date of their re- 
spective issues, no interest having accrued thereon, at the follow- 
ing prices, viz: 

~) Seventh street sewer e $24,700 

24 Thirteenth and P “aa : 22 520 

20 Wharf Bonds Be 18.600 

20 Harbor do. 81 

The 25 Pacifie Railroad seid to 
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Th 1ere were on hand unsold at the date of the last report— 

Bonds to improve Old Liumits....... bipidack acces 

Pine street sewer bonds saaidanics 
44 

Of which I have sold, in addition to those before detailed— 

4 Old Limit Ponds at 95c. nett, and4 months’ interest $4,878 00 
» Pine street sewer at 95c. nett, (1 coupon cut off) 2.850 00 
35 Old Limit Bonds 93c., (one coupon off) 43.550 00 

The aggregate of the foregoing sales has averaged nearly 93! 
nett pi aid into the Treas sury, without deductions in the shape of 
co mmissions or other charges or expenses. 

I beg to refer you to the Auditor’s and Treasurer’s Reports of 
the receipts and expenditures for the full operations of those two 
branches of the Treasury Department for the fiscal year just closed; 
and the better to enable you to institute a comparison between the 
various items of the revenues for the past two fiscal years, I have 
prepared a table for that purpose hereto annexed, exhib iting the 
increase and decrease of each item separately, and the aggregate 
of the whole. 

From the following table, it will appear that the greater portion 
of the lesser items of revenue exhibit but a small increase, while 
on the other hand, a few show a slight decrease from the preced- 
ing year—such, for instance, as the water-rents, lumber and wood 
master fees, &c.; (the last about 30 P ct.;) but inasmuch as the 
receipts from the most of the sources are not generally large, 
separately, a slight increase or decrease does not materially affect 
the revenue in the aggregate. 


} 


+ y 


1 


Nearly the whole of the inerease of the last over the preceding 
year, is derived from the items of real estate taxes, increased 
$89,765 56—about 39% ct. ery taxes, $0,771, or 212 
ct., and Harbor tax, $6,666 60—26 P ct. There is also an ad- 
ditional item ef $6,733 13, from the sales for taxes, under Crii- 
nance No. 2,c31. 

SUMMARY OF INCREASE. 
Real estate taxes.....cccccocccccccscccccccccces $89,700 50 
Merchants’ ‘* +i 6,771 00 
Harbor a oes ow _ 6,666 69 
Sales from SOT TTT a 


$109,926 29 
Bpedial taR0O yess. cna cenerecacarccnccessseccens Jee OF 
From all other sources, collectively.......... 5,021 26 
Total increase of gross revenue..............$116,508 52 
Of 1851, over 1852, about 27 cent. 
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By referring to the table of estimates made at the commence- 

ment of the last fiscal year, and comparing it with the revenue 
actually received, it will be perceived that the expectations then 
indulged in have not been realized to their full extent, several of 
the most important items having fallen short of the estimate, viz: 
Water Works, Licenses, Merchants’ Taxes, Wharf, &c. 

Estima e. Actual. Deficit. 

Wharf $5),000 $47,064 35 $2,935 65 
Merchants........0.0. 40,000 88,659 91 1,840 09 
Water Works 35,000 30,82485 4,175 15 
Licenses 27,000 25,755 00 1,245 00 
Vehicles 8,000 9,156 00 1,156 00 
Stalls and Stands.... 15,000 13,940 08 1,059 92 
I hilt acisieatitiiis 3,000 3,478 05 21 
Fines and Fees....... 5,000 4,317 86 682 
Gas Dividend 1,500 1,700 00 200 00 
Redemption Taxes... 7,000 8,297 66 023 
Commons.. 1,000 1,610 82 610 82 
Contingent 1,000 344 52 655 48 
Taxes ( general ) 300,000 322,521 19 22,521 10 
Harbor Tax (1-20)... 15,000 31,720 TT 16,720 77 
Stores in block No. T 13,000 13,000 

These various items, collectively, fall short, including the stores 
in block No. 7, not finished in time, nearly $26,000, from the 
estimate, which, however, is fully made p by excess in the gene- 
ral taxes, $22,521 10, and the ‘Harbor tax, 16,720 77, doubled 
by the one-tenth in lieu of the one-twentieth as estimated. 

Statement of the Amount to be appropriated. 

The total gross revenue for the year 1851, exclusive of loans, as 

STE EO BOs Biicnccsecscccempeqhesanshonsininedonseees $549,544 51 
The special appropriations provided for by law, are 
To New Limits, one half its revenue, 

after paying its proportion of the 

Hospital and Quarantine expenses 

and interest on General Sewers $70,668 50 
To Wharf Revenue..... itiaiiaiiiniainteaiaie 47, 064 35 
Rees 81,720 7 
To Spee) ROK PERG ico .cccecncessencsesis "6 652 62 
To School Fund, one-tenth commons 

Se anccscekshsokiameess : 


Deduct this amount.......... 156,267 27 


Baiance for General Appropriations .............+.+. 393‘277T 24 
Une-half this amount for Interest, Lighting the city 

and new Water Works, per charter... 196,638 62 
Leaving for the various general expenditures of the 

city, for the present year, the remaining half.... 196,638 62 
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An excess over last year’s portion for this purpose, 

of $35,470 87. 

I estimate the interest for the current 

year, at $120,000 00 
Lighting the city (greatly extended).. 30,000 00 
Balance for new Water Works...... i 46,638 62 

anlillaccipei nana 196,638 62 

The estimates for the general appropriations for the year wili be 
prepared and submitted for your consideration in due time. 

I take leave to call your attention to the present condition of 
the City Commons, and respectfully suggest to you the necessity, 
arising from various considerations, of taking some immediate 
steps in relation thereto, not only to protect the city’s title to the 
same, and saving her perhaps much litigation hereafter, but also to 
derive therefrom some immediate advantage in the shape of re- 


venue. 

Iam given to understand from various credible sources, that in 
several instances, persons have trespassed upon the rights of the 
city by entering on and taking possession of lots therein, with a 
view, perhaps, of deriving merely an immediate advantage or tem- 
porary accommodation by the temporary occupation of the same, 
but which might, if silently acquiesced in by the city, and they 


permitted to remain, finally involve her at some future period in 
much trouble, and perhaps expense in ejecting them therefrom, 
even if she succeeded in so doing. In other instances, there are 
persons who now are or very recently have been engaged in quar- 
rying rock, not only on portions of the city lots, but also in the 
streets or roads set aside fer public use ; by what authority, or with 
whose permission persons have been so engaged, I know not, nor 
can I find any authority for their acts, consequently they must 
be considered as trepassers, as doubtless they are, and should 
be so dealt with. 

The lots in the Commons, the title to which is still vested in the 
city, amount in the aggregate to 591 19-100 acres, and were va- 
lued by Assessor Magehan, in the year 1850, at $581,291, from 
which large amount not one cent of revenue has been derived for 
a number of years. 

I humbly conceive that the time has arrived when they should 
be made to contribute to the revenue of the city in some manner. 

The question is how? There are but two modes. Either by 4 
sale of the fee simple, or by leasing them for a limited period. 
The latter mode, I am inclined to think, would be the most judici- 
ous, as long as they have not attained their maximum value. 

From their favorable position, high situation, numerous and va- 
luable improvements being constantly made in that quarter, and 
the constant and steady increase of the population of the various 
suburbs and environs of the city, there can be hardly a doubt that 
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their value will be ait enhanced within a few years, I would 
therefore suggest the expediency of the latter mode, viz: leasing 
them for a term of years. 


In any event, whatever action you may think advisable to take 
upon the subject, and whatever ‘dispositions, if any at all, you 
deem it expedient to make in relation thereto, I cannot but urg 
upon your attention the necessity of appointing some proper off 
cer to take charge of the commons in person. The interest of the 
city would, I di ubt not, be greatly subserved by the ap pointment 
of such an officer, to whom shoul l be specially and solely assigned 
every duty having any connection with, or relating to the com- 
mons. 

The collection of the water rates, is another subject that I would 
respectfully suggest to your consideration, with # view to an in- 
crease of the revenue from that source. 

My imme: liate predecessor having, in his report to your body 
of October last, gone over the whole ground relative to this branch 
of the subject, leaves me but little to add, further than to say, that 
I heartily concur in his sug gestions, and that the revenue from this 
source might in all reasonab le probability, be much increased by 

entirely disconnec ting r the collection thereof from any ot her branch 
of that department, and assigning it as a special matter to an of- 
ficer appointed for that purpose solely. 
As festa by ordinance No. 2,788, I advertised for rent the 
new cify stores in block No. 7, in the several papers authorized to 
print for the city, as also by notice posted upon each one of the 
buildings; but up to the present date, have rented but one, that 
at the corner of Market and Front streets, to Samuel B. Wiggins, 
for the price ( 89.00 )) established by ordinance. 

No applications have been made for the others. 

I am not prepared to say that the rents established by the 
Councils, when the cost and value of the buildings are taken into 

consideration, with the single remark, that either a reduction of 
the rents, or leasing them to the highest bidder, may perhaps be- 
come necessary to secure their immediate occupation. * 

In connection with these buildings it was also made my duty, b 
ordinance No. 2,803, approved Feb. 27 last past, to effect, with 
the approval of the Mayor, a temporary loan of $24,000 for the 
completion of these buildings, said loan to be repaid out of the first 
rents arising therefrom. 

That duty I found it impracticable to discharge; but as that 
which seems to have been the main object in the above ordinance 
has been accomplished—the completion of the buildings without 
any unnecessary delay, by the parties employed thereon being in- 
duced to progress with them to their completion, all that now re- 
mains to be done upon the subject is to provide the means of pay- 
ment, as the parties have patiently awaited the action of the Coun- 
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cil in the matter. It should be done by permanent loan at once, 


as the amount necessary cannot be spared out of the current re 


venues. 
The Supreme Court having very recently decided the appeal of 
P 


the city of St. Louis, in the. Hospital case, adverse to the city, 
and aflirmed the judgment of the lower Court, the amount neces- 
ary to pay said judgment and costs, something over $4,000, 
will necessarily have to be provided. Respectfully submitted, 


FRED. L. BILLON, Comptroller. 


Se te ee ee ee et 


VALUE OF PROPERTY IN NEW ORLEANS IN 1851. 


one of the Assessors at New Orleans, 


Mr. Francts Turner, 
furnishes the following statement of the assessed value of property 


in that city: 
ln abstract of the assessment of nine districts, 
Orleans, for 1851. 
Real estate. Negroes. Capital. License. 
443,040 $484,950 $163,080 $8,347 
6 6 536 570 669,680 461,550 7,792 
18,154,900 530,850 6,904,775 4. 443 
8,529,200 421,850 2,417,650 15,556 
7. 593 950 774,550 650,700 13,032 
4,295,850 645,100 411,950 6,483 
2,825,770 280,750 261,650 4,014 
2,447,900 359,400 122,450 2,845 
2 447,900 209,400 122,450 2,845 


Parish of 


Districts. 


Second......... 
> aa . 


58,273,080 $4,526 530 $11,516,255 $110, 157 
Negroes.... 4,526,530 
Capital 11,516,255 


Total assess- 
ment, 1851 ; $74,315,865 
State taxes on the above, 21 cents per $100.......... 


eee eee eee eee eee) 


$156,063 
110,157 
266 ,220 
$4,681 89 


State Licenses........ ee eee re 
Total seneunt of State taXes...... aitsinic 
Assessor’s commission 3 per cent......... eneidintaanninns 


The above is the total compensation of 9 Assessors. 
Merchants’ Magazine. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 


Commercial Marine of the United States. 


Statement exhibiting a condensed view of the tonnage of the 
several districts of the U. 8. on the 30th June, 1851. 


! 
Registered | Enrolled and |Total tonnage 
tonnage. licensed ton | of each dis- 
nage trict. 


DISTRICTS, 





Tons and 95ths. 


Passamaquoddy, Maine....| 18,680 86 |11,668 47 | 25,849 38 
Machias.............. do 2 884 03 | 19,992 85 | 92 876 Ss 
Frenchman’s Bay. 9 41 G4 |! | 34.899 86 
Penobscot 6,173 52 | 34,63: | 40) 809 25 
Belfast..... sine 11,909 O01 | 382,926 21 | 44,835 22 
Bangor 11,130 72 440 87 | 27,571 64 
Waldoborough 2908 90 |} 07,354 56 (108,593 51 
Wiscasset 782 90 19,718 26 
Bath 103.795 OF 
Portland 07 571 70 

2,825 88 


| 11,204 44 
| 1.263 66 


Portsmouth, N. Hampshire) 17,850 17 DTT 387 | 25.427 54 


| 
| 9 O90 4 
OZ ¢ 3.932 a) 


Burlington,... Vermont 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 5. THO | 7,940 6 26,706 80 
Ipswick 492 55 55 
Gloucester | L | 21,610 45 | 23.436 11 
a 14 G8 36 
Beverly ...... diwbsobl do, 73 ; 
Marblehead . 860 €8 | 3,490 78 wool 51 
Boston 296.657 51 |46,278 53 [342.936 09 
Plymouth... | 2,989 56 33 40 23 10 
Fall River........... 2,030 56 0 00 | 12,070 50 
New Bedford ; 9: ) 90; 8, 51 {128 46 
Barnstable...........d0 46 | 64,061 93 | 72,997 44 
Edgartown 61 | 2.171 53 ; 19 
Nantucket.. | 8,169 52 | 26,752 71 
Providence, 7,369 39 5,552 55 
Bristol 1,948 24 63 
Newport ........... | 8,7 >| 4,535 36 320 19 
Middletown, Connecticut...| ... 112,757 58 | 12,757 58 
New London....... 95, 073 oz 7,384 15 | 40,407 67 
Stonington 13,191 87 | 7,111 14 | 20,302 51 
Nes Haven hévdiviuhta 5,541 00 | 12,767 44 | 18 308 44 


o 


is 


ln AE 
+0 

“2 rm— 
Cue 


-1 
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Statement exhibiting a condensed view of the tonnage of the 
several districts of the U. S. on the 30th June, 1851. 


[ Continued. ] 


Registered Enrolled and| Total tonnage 
tonnage. licensed ton- to each di- 
nage. strict. 
DISTRICTS 


a he - 
1 Ons and % 


Fairfield } ynnecticut 
Champlain,...New York 
Sackett’s Harbor ..... l 
Oswego 

Niagara 

Genesee 

Oswegatchie 

Buffalo Creek 

Sag Harbor 
Greenport........0s00 dd 
New York 


Cold Spring 


»’ T 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey.... 
Bridgetown 


> 1° 
Burlington 


Camden 


Little Egg Harbor....do 6.639 § 

Great Egg Harbor ...do 163 36 16,258 4: 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania...) 69,425 42 155,008 - 

Presque Isle $8,210 35 

fy, eee sia 53,634 é 
Wilmington,.. 105 23 6,152 44 6,816 
New Castle 5,064.19 5,064 
Baltimore,........ Maryland....| 95,387 23 65,124 41160,511 
Oxford ., 12,636 45) 12,636 
Vienna 259 00 14,180 87 14,469 
Snow Hill ...| 9,851 59) 9,851 
5 do 2,290 48) 2,290 48 
Town Creek...... iach 2,124 73) 2,124 T: 
Ambapolis. ....... 00600 do bed 2,659 58) 2,659 
Georgia, District of Columbia! 2, 20,000 57) 22,906 
Alexandria, 2,831.15 7,280 72) 10,111 
Norfolk ' 9,595 59, 14.065 61) 23,661 2: 
Petersburg............. do 948 76, 1,978 6 2,927 
Richmond 2,532 13) 4,308 6,835 


Yorktown 53 41) 5,188 11, 5,241 
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Statement exhibiting a condensed view of the tonnage of the 
several districts of the U. S. on the 30th June, 1801. 


[ Continued. ] 


Registered Enrolled and Total tonnage 
tonnage. licensed ton-; of each dis- 
nage. trict. 


DISTRICTS. 


Tons and 95ths. 


Tappahannock, ... Virginia....| 
Accomack C. 

East River 

Yeocomico 

Cherrystone 

Wheeling 

Wilmington, North ¢ 
Newburn 


1 4558 S4 
1,773 40 


Savannah, .. 

Sunbury 

Brunswick 

Hardwick.. 

St. Mary’s 192 3T 
Pensacola ‘Jorida....| 1,121 68 
St 

: 60 
aaa do 92) 309 92 
Appalachicola......... do 2,050 36) 2,050 86 
Key West. ' | 2,632 59 1,767 46) 4,400 10 
eae. | 8,579 86) 18,747 60) 27,327 01 
Pearl River, | 1,236 21] 1,286 21 
Vicksburg... ite 168 48 168 48 
New Orleans...... jiana... re 159 $2170,740 77,251,900 14 
Teche..... 1,384 79 1,384 79 
’ 3,087 67) 3,587 67 
Louisville ......... Kentucky... ‘ ..| 12,937 90! 12,987 90 
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Statement exhibiting a condensed view of the tonnage cf the 
several districts of the U. S. on the 30th June, 1851. 


[ Continued. ] 


Registered ! Enrolled and|Total tonnage 
tonnage. licensed ton-! of each dis- 
nage. } trict. 


DISTRICTS. ia | 


Tons and 95ths. 


| 
St. Louis,..........Missouri... 34,065 46) 84,065 46 
Chicago, []inois...| 23,1038 45' 28,108 45 
Cuyahoga pad 86.070 50) 36.070 50 
Sandusky. : 4,858 38) 4,858 38 
Cincinnati....... . 14,187 18 14,187 18 
Miami... ... 98,23613) 3,286 13 
oie ccaal Michigan...| ............, 40,319 46, 40,519 46 
Michilimackinac 1,455 40, 1,455 40 
Galveston, Texas... Zoe i 3,209 22) 8,667 16 
Saluria.. wakes 588 52 
Astoria Oregon...) 1,063 43 1,063 4: 
San Francisco....California...; 38,406 39 19,657 15 58,063 54 
Sonoria 827 43 372 43 
Point Isabel "exas... 657 49 657 49 
Milwaukie, 2.94610 2,946 10 


arr) 


Total........cccccceceseeeeeed J20007 232046132 203772439 43 


TreAsURY DEPARTMENT, N. SARGENT, 


Register’s Office, Dec. 5, 1851. Register. 
P Oo 
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Statement showing the number and class of vesse! s built, and the 
tonnage thereof, in each State and Territory of the United 
States, for the year ending June 80, 1851. 


Class of vessels. 


Seo” Mike Seer 


ilt. 


fone 


States. 


Tons and 95th. 


vessels bu 


Total number of 


2S 2 eee 


; vey T7898 49 
New Hampshire ee ee poe S158 U6 
Vermont ooo] eoel _ d 561 29 
Massachusetts..............00. | ov sel 3, 41323 98 
Rhode Island | é ; 8056 60 
Connecticut oe - » 8 3414 v0 
New York 9») 2! GU! 88 229) T6805 02 
’ , 7 5869 43 
28625 10 
Delaware Pomel 0 j 2058 47 
Maryland..............00 ion Oe _ | 130) 18027 04 
District of Columbix Py et | 4489 
Virginia.. roe 4 | 1778 
North Carolina iat oi De ...| 33) 1724 
South Carolina v0] see nied } é 625 
Georgia iol sl } 2369 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
‘l'ennessee 
Kentucky 
Illinois... = ro 
Missouri.. ft ee oe | 9066 O04 
ED devess. dias DB coed lee » 6085 51 
Michigan = ee oe | 1865 92 
Wisconsin... oe wnat din 76 3 
California ies a ae cue 69 G9 


211 65 ) 622 926 283 1357 2985 203 io OY 





SARGENT, Register. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’ Office. 
















































Religious Liberty. 


Religious Liberty. 


Civil and political liberty are absorbing questions of this age. Is 
religious liberty of less importance ? Europe, where political of- 
fences against the laws, or dictum of the sovereign, are punished 
with severity, is agitated on the subject before us; and were the 
press and pe ple free to discuss public and private wrongs, she 
would be as restless as is the mighty ocean. It is true, the West- 
ern Journal does not profess to investigate matters purely relig- 
ious or ecclesiastical; but this has been discussed and handled so 
much by rulers and statesmen, from time immemorial, that it has 
become secularize d, and rende re »d common. Religious libe Tuy is 
a right upon the sanctity of which no civil ruler dafe intrude ; ‘but 
those **dressed in a little brief authority,”” have, by their officious 
interference, detracted from the sacred character it used to sus- 
tain and cheapened its real importance. 

How it should have entered the mind, that one creature should 
presume to lay down rules to guide the religious sentiments and 
worship of another, is unaccountable. Has A. any authority to 
instruct B. on what subjects he may think, write or speak? If h 
disturbs the public quis t, the State will see to that. Much less 
may he interfere with the worship which B. offers to the Deity; for 
this is a matter purely between man and his maker. 

The wenius that invented the word 7o/eralion in matters per- 
taining to the conscience and worship of the Being that requires 
spiritval adoration, has not come down to us in history. It would 
seem ql uite as sta to talk about foleration m the use of the 
organs of respiration; for one is not more an inalienable right than 
the other. bri eathing is inseparable from our nature as living be- 
ings; so the right to worship, according to conscience, is a dictate 
of natural religion, and confirmed by Bitle teachings—the only di- 
rectory in matters of faith, practice and duty. 

The sacred writers teach that men are accountable to God only 
for their worship: they would not receive the homage due to their 
maker. Power was conferred on the Apostles, which made them 
x 5 aaah to be supe r-human beings, and adoration was offered: but 
they rejected it, affirming they were frail men—adjuring the peo, 
ple to ‘worship God.”? **We have not dominion over your faith- 
but are helpers of your joy.”’ ‘Ihe inspired words which they ut- 

tered, are the only guides of our faith and conduct. ‘All scrip- 
ture,’ not tradition nor conjecture, ‘‘is given by inspiration of 
God.” What this enjoims alone is duty: nothing else is 
binding on the disciples of Christ. ‘*The Lord is our law-giver 
—the Lord is our king—Lord of lords and King of kings—the 
blessed and only potentate.* All directions touching worship and 


* Isaiah 33,22. Revelation 17,14. 1. Fim. VI, 15. 
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laws from earthly monarchs , must succumb to those of the King of 
kings, the one Law-giver in Zion, if they conflict or come in con- 
tact with them. As one human being cannot know the conscien- 
tious sentiments of another; it seems proper that God only, who tries 
the heart and understands the motives, should be the sole judge in 
matters pertaining to the conscience. Daniel waderstood his rights 
centuries before the advent of the Messiah. An irreversible decree 
had gone forth, that for thirty days no one should ‘task a petition 
of any god or man,”’ save Darius the king. (Dan. 6,7.) Bus 
he would not yield his rights to earthly potentates. He knew what 
God required, and he would not compromise the matter—attempt 
to throw off the responsibility and hide behind the decree of a 
wicked monarch. As God only can examine the conscience, and 
take cognizance of its actions and decisions, Daniel inferred that 
to God only was he responsible. He was willing to risk the mat- 
ter here, and was preserved amidst devouring lions. Peter as- 
sumed similar responsibility repudiating the interference oi rulers.t 
Suppose Darius had been a professedly christian king, and yet 
his decrees contravened the doctrine of soul-freedom as inculeated 
in the great charter of our rights, the Bible? Daniel would have 
had as much right to dissent and throw himself upon God for pro- 
tection, as he did under the heathen ruler. Christian rulers have 
liffered as widely in their decrees from God’s instructions as idol- 
ators. ‘There is no safety in human laws, that regulate the con- 
science. 

But is not wn/formity, one trodden path for all in religious mat- 
ters, the safest way both for government and people? The gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with religion. It can neither create 
nor destroy it. It can make creeds and acts of uniformity, and 
hold the sword in fterrorem over dissenters ; but it cannot make 
men virtuous by law or restraints: this matter lies beyond the prov- 
ince of legislators. When the emperor Constans in the 4th cen- 
tury made inquiries into the religious levity of the Donatists, they 
answered: Quid est imperator cuin ecclesia? That is, they inferred 
that as he was a temporal prince only, he could know nothing 
about the heart; so he was not qualified to judge in matters purely 
religious. This inquiry shows too, that as christians, they were 
disconnected from the State, and had no dependence on it for aid, 
support or advice in its internal regulations or polity. They would 
not degrade religion by allowing room for the insinuation of its 
enemies, that the author of it would not take care of it without the 
panoply of worldly power. 

In the early ages of the christian church, the disciples take it 
for granted that they were invested with the right to fill the place 
vacated by the treachery of Judas—to select the seven deacons— 
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the travelling companion of Paul, and to manage cases of disci- 
pline.* This is a common-sense principle. Who so likely to make 
a wise choice as persons of the same profession, art or occupation? 
Who so suitable to elect a mayor for the city of St. Louis, as the 
citizens? Would they submit to the dictum of the Governor of Il- 
linois if he should assume to appoint one for them; or would they 
submit to the appointment of a mayor by the Governor of the State 
of Missouri? On the choice of pastors, the N. T. gives no clearer 
proof than that of the election of elders. Acts 14, 23. But all 
protestants, except the advocate s of prelacy, infer this right by 
parity, and maintain it was stolen away in the dark ages. History 


gives it to the churches till the age of Constantine, when it is 
gradually and imperceptibly stolen by wily bishops and priests. 

A passage in the Koran, written in the seventh century, incul- 
cates indulgence towards those differing from the ‘‘facthful,”’ and 
Akbar, the wisest and most tolerant monarch of Mahommedan 
India, says: **Do not molest mankind on account of their religious 
principles.”? In a letter addressed to the king of Portugal he re- 
quests, that translations of the heavenly bovks be sent to him. 
‘he present Sultan exhibits more liberality than most European 
Courts ; for he allows christians of all persuasions to enjoy their 
liberty in his dominions, and to erect houses of worship in sight of 
his palace: one or more protestant house is already erected in Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Jefferson who, by his political opponents, is 


described as infidel in his sentiments, observes that ‘‘error can do 
> 


. 
- 


little harm, if truth be lett free to combat it.’ 

It will surprise the scholar to see how little the books say about 
religious liberty as a particular subject, or one to which the reader 
is directed. You are not referred to it in the contents neither of 
Rollin or Mosheim, though the ecclesiastical historian mentions it 
in the body of his work. It seems that Locke and other writers 
near the close of the 17th century, were very cautious in their ex- 
pressions in favor of fo/erativn, and their books, though profess- 
edly printed in Englaud, were actually printed on the continent! 
This is clear proof that tyranny had been at its bloody work, for- 
cing conscience, forbidding the free exercise of religious rights, 
and rendering the advocates of it unpopular and contempuble, 
that they might not boldly plead its cause. 


* Acts 1, 26—14, 23. 2d. Cor. 8,19. Do. 2, 6. 
I 


In the choice of the apostle, the Greek is, edoken kleerous, gave or cast lots. 
The Latin is, Jecerunt igitur sortes eorum. In that of the elders the Greek is 
formed of leino, to lift up or extend, and cheir, the hand. The Latin is, Quum- 
que ipsis per suffragia creasseut per singulas ecclesias presbuterous. Same wore 
is used in regard to Paul*s companion. Tyndal’s version on the choice of elders 
is: ‘*When they had ordened them seniors by eleccion in every congregacion.” 
When God ordains, the word is frequently Orizo—when he chooses, it is ecle- 
gomai. In the selection of elders, who is there to lift the hands, if you exclude 
the disciples ? If Paul, who is the only apostle present, is chairman, there is nove 
but f e; but the Grees perticip!e is plural, and shows that more 


than one Leid up the band. 
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The question has been mooted wen religious liberty was openly 
preached, and whe was the author? Some say Jeremy Taylor in 
1647—Dr. Owen in 1648—John Goodwin, a chaplain of Crom- 
well, in 1644. But Bancroft, our own celebrated historian, has 
shown that in later years, it is a plant that blossomed earliest in 
these United States. His words in regard to Roger Williams are: 
‘‘He was the first in modern christendom to assert, in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions 
before the law and in its defence, he was the harbinger of Milton, 
the precursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor.”’ (Vol. I, 375.) He 
pleaded for it at the peril of his life, with effective arguments and 
powerful eloquence. This is a very different thing from toleration: 
it is the birth-right »f every human being, which he can no more 
barter away than his responsibility to his country or family. 7'o/- 
eration implies the assumed authority in the sovereign to control 
and curtail religious liberty, and shows it is enjoyed only ina 
partial degree ; that subjects are entitled to so much only, as the 
State sees fit to grant. Toleration is better than nothing; but 
those who allow it, convict themselves of fraud and ill-gotten 
power: for, as religious liberty is a perfect and inalienable right, 
the government that talks about ¢oleration, has already wrested 
from its subjects that which did not belong to it, and the partial 
compensation which it promises, is evidence of its high-handed 
misdemeanor. It is tenfold worse than the robber, who has taken 
your purse, and then tries to bribe you to silence by Aa// its con- 
tents. No, says the freeman, aut omnia aut nihil. 


Its history in this country, now only two centuries and a quarter 
old, is not so well understood as many apprehend. In 1652, Sir 
R. Salstonstal, ‘‘grieved at their tyranny and persecution.”’ writes 
to the ministers in Boston, which Mr. Cotton an:wers, that ‘‘we 
are not so vast in our indulgence or fv/eration, as to think the 
men you speak of suffered an unjust censure.”? They had been 
fined, imprisoned and whipped! ! In 1677, Dr. Increase Mathew, 
in his election sermon says: ‘*I believe that antichrist hath not a 
more probable way to advance his kingdom of darkness, than by 
toleration!” This he reprinted in 1685. But before the American 
revolution so much light had been emitted upon this subject, that 
most people began to understand their rights. Instead of asking 
as a favor for toleration in religious concernments, some of the 
petitions demanded the free exercise of their rights—called upon 
the rulers to abolish all Jaws which infringe upon conscientious 
rights, and praying to be relieved from taxation in religious 
Thatters. 


‘ ~ ‘ 

From the parable used by the Saviour, ‘‘Compel them to come 
in that my house may be filled,” compulsion in religious matters 
has been argued. Those who are so kind as to shape doctrines 
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for our faith, and rules for our manners, in order that no discord 
may be heard in the notes of our creed, urge this parable as a 
charter for their benevolent work. They think much will be saved 
in having but one liturgy for the whole christian world, so that all 
the faithtul may be united in one universal fold, under the super- 
vision of one far-seeiag shepherd. The establishment of wn7/urm- 
tty by law has been attempted to be carried out by fire and sword, 
the strong arguments of despots, but has not accomplished 
purpose. You may make the creed of a country one, but this 
does not and can not graduate and control the sentiments and 
feelings; these, the law can not reach any more, than it can the 
shape of the face or that of the leaves in the forest. 


It seems difficult to account for the weakness of 9 churches, 
soon after the time of Con stantine, in yielding their religious rights 
to the ove of domination in their ecclesiastical | lear Min N Surely, 
‘darkness must have covered the world, and gross darkness the 
people,’ or they would not have succumbed to the rapacious de- 
mands of those in authority. But ezez/ liberty has been frequently 
stolen away from confiding subjects; and it should not surprise us 
that dearer rights oe go in a similar way from an ignorant 
people. Copies of the Bible ‘‘were few and far Kanone A ane 
those extant were in the hands of those whose interest and object 
it was to absorb all the power, and concentrate it in themse lves. 
It is as true in religious as in civil matters, that power is always 
stealing away from the many tothe few. There are influences 
working out of sight of the common brotherhood, the tendency 
of which they could not comprel hend or fathom, which fin: lly be- 
reaved them of the last vestige of liberty, and riveted their chains 
by the very instruments, that they had been made to believe, would 
render their caus e triumphant in all the earth. For agencies can 
be brought to bear in stealing away religious rights, that have never 
been ‘‘dreamed of” in the * philosophy of politi eal legerdemain. 
Since the seventh eentury, less than half a dozen ritus ils, in several 
editions it is true, have shaped the faith of the million masses, and 
amalgamated them together as the ‘‘sacramental host cf God’s 
elect”® their obsequiousness to their leaders equalled only by their 
ignorance of God’s word and his requirements. 


Little is understood of this vital matter in Europe, up to the 
present hour. The censorship of the press prevents the circula- 
tion of the liberal sentiments entertained in this country. Perse- 
cution grasps and punishes its victims not only in papa/, but in 
protestant districts. The Lutheran hierarchy is as intolerant as 
the papal in Spain or Italy. While Romanists maintain the right 
of pevsecution and destruction of heretics— repudiating toleration 
as u troublesome evil; Protestants admit the doctrine of religious 
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liberty in theory, but at this day in Germany they deny it in 
practice: dissenters are cruelly treated.* 

Is it not better for the state and their subjects, that one creed 
govern all, and so bring them into happy uniformity? If Luther 
and Calvin h: ad never broache d their novelties, would not E Lurope 
have been much happier? She would have saved millions ef lives, 
and rivers of blood would not have been spilled, and the memora- 
ble medals would not have been struck, Usonoltorum Strages, 
1572. If the Bible had been followed, if the freedom it inculcates 
had been enjoyed; if the State had let religion alone, these results 
would not have succeeded. Religion and government worked har- 
moniously under Moses and the kings; but the whole frame-work 
is changed—the religion inculcated in the New Testament knows 
nothing about kingly or majestical power in the churches. ‘+My 
kingdom,” says Jesus, ‘*is not of this world.”? It has no con- 
nexion with any form of government, though its disciples can live 
under any. David’s was composed of a mixture—Caesar’s was 

wholly e arthly; but the Jewish writers say that Messiah’s kingdom 
is to be “*éntellectual, not corporeal.”? Lis subjects are all spir- 
itual, begotten of the spirit, and all their weapons of warfare are 
also spiritual: they cannot fight with weapons of war to carry on 
their cause. 

Ilow, in this free country, should we like it, if the legislators 
should decree that all should be Democrats or Whigs, under pen- 
alty of death? If decrees cannot change the mind touching polit- 
ical subjects ; much less can they, in regard to in terests which are 
infinitely higher. Such a measure, if it were possible, would very 
muca quash enterprise in all secular concerns—it woul d cripple 
genius—the pinions of science would flag—the onward march of 
improvement would retire from its mission of benefitting the world, 
and a universal leaden slumber would paralyze every limb that 
irs. Low full of y ogee and putrefaction would our atmos- 
phere be charged, if the winds were not allowed to agitate the 
ocean! Soin regard nme both our political and religious atmosphere. 
What improvements for the last three centuries in the arts and 
sciences have those nations made, which shape and control pp 
purely | y law? Litterally nothing. Their farming utensils are 
unfitted for service as unwie lily, as their schoo's keep > lags 
dull unprofitable routine,—not a useful invention is chronicled 
the thousand ex xpedients to save human Jabor, and expedite na- 
ture’s great machinery, which steam power contemplates, is un- 
knowa- -the electric wire comes from abroad with all that betters 
the condition. So, that if you could make all adopt the saine 





—_——-——-- \ 


* The British Banner says: “We have not for years read anything that has 
excited a grief more deep or a concern more oppressive. The power that be 
throughout the continent seers to conspire ag one maw to suppres3 evangelical 
religion and religious liberty. 
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creed in religion, if all tes were run in the same mould, and uni- 
formity with monotonous sameness was every where witnessed, the 
world would be a great loser. It would seem fair to infer, that as 
God has made no two faces alike, so no two minds. 


Why our government, which secures the full enjoyment of re- 
ligious liberty to every foreigner that touches our soil, and protects 
him in the worship of God as he pleases, makes no arrangements 
that our consu!s and diplomatists abroad should enjoy similar 
privileges, seems paradoxical. If the believers in Islamism, or 
disciples of Confucius, should introduce their peculiar forms of 
worship, noone would molest them: the government would see that 
no one interfered with their pecuiarities. Why, then, in treaties 
with other nations, does not ours see to it, that our representatives 
have similar privileges? This is fair, and anything less is unfair m 
partial and oppressive. In most treaties isa clause secur ing priv- 
ileges ‘tenjoyed by the most favored nations.’ But our diploma- 
tists in Spain and Portugal do not enjoy the same privileges, as 
those from Italy: they are denied religious rights, and hence, do 
not stand with the **most favored nations.”’ 

Out of gratitude to our minister at Rome for his interference in 
protecting property, claimed by the pope, in the late civil commo- 
tion, a protestant chapel was tolerated; but generally such a priv- 
ilege is not thoughtof. Several consuls who have gone out within 
the last few years, are pious men, and desire religious privileges : 
shall they be prose‘ibed in this respect ? If this matter has escaped 
the notice of the government, if it be regarded in a light so trivial 
as not to merit attention, the agent himself ought to protest against 
being sent to reside in a country to guard the pecuniary and po- 
litical rights of citizens, unless ‘he can be protected i in the enjoy- 
ment of as large privileges, as the agents of that country enjoy in 
this. The time is not far distant, when this matter will be regu- 
Jated, and our diplomatists allowed the widest liberty in religious 
affairs. Is the protection of civil and political rights so much more 
important than religious? An envoy’s person is regarded sacred, 
and the flag with ‘stars and stripes, ” flaunting over his domicil, 
furnishes an ae * of protection against all enemies, surer than 
that of swords or bayonets. If the nations deny us the immunities 
which we grant their agents. why should they complain, if we cut 
off intercourse, and recal those who represent us? A slight insult 
frequently t-rminates in such a result: the refusal to liquidate a 
small demand is similar in its corsequences. The rights of wor- 
ship are professed by all nations; hence, provision for it ought to 
be made in all our intercourse with other nations, and as we grant 
all that is desirable, we ought to expect as much from them. I: 
will cost nothing. It neither imp lies nor needs custom-house ex- 
actions, and should be as free as the water in our mountain streams 
or the air on our endless prairies. 
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Influences are at work on the continent, that will ultimately re- 
volutionize those mighty nations on this momentous question—in- 
fluences that, like the pent-up fires in Vesuvius, will sweep away 
the errors and traditions of former ages, and completely disen- 
thrall the down-trodden and suffering millions. The pure werd-of 
God will be more widely circulated, perused and believed; the 
alarming indifference, the stoical apathy to divine truth, in contra- 
distinction to human teachings, which for ages, like a heavy in- 
cubus, has settled down upon the masses, will be changed for in- 
terest in the inspired oracles of God, as the only means of man’s 
moral redemption. Kings and prelates may fight against these 
means of enlightenment, and try to suppress inquiry into the hap- 
py state of a people that enjoys perfect religious liberty; but in 
vain. This is emphatically the age of investigation, inquisitiveness, 
and you can not quash the curiosity, that wings every mind that 
reads or hears about American freedom. 

Neither civil nor political liberty is perfect, when religious lib- 
erty is imperfectly enjoyed. 

teligicus liberty never has existed and never can exist, when 
Church and State are united. Even in New England, that bright 
spot in the western world, where the tenure, by which civil and re- 
ligious matters were blended together, was very slight in compar- 
ison with its strength in many countries, soul-freedom was pun- 
ished as an intruder and ostracised by law. All who did not 
coincide with the majority in their peculiar views of church polity, 
could not enjoy civil rights; they could not vote for their own ru- 
lers, nor be regarded as freemen. Much less can it exist, where 
oppression is the trade of bigots and political religionists; who 
frame laws to produce uniformity in sentiment, but which affect 
only the Zip, not the heart; thus engendering a nation of hypo- 
crites—swearing to a national creed, in scarcely an article of 
which is confidence placed. Laws accomplish little more than 
create sects and multiply opponents. People that entertain no 
particular religious views at all, will stand up in every quarter, 
where enactments are made to coerce all to one summary of faith, 
and plead for innate rights, which they think have been invaded. 
Whereas an agreement in the essentials of religiou would prevail, 
if legislators did not attempt to coerce into wedlock parties that . 
God teaches in the N. T’. should be as separate as Jews and idol- 
aters. In these United States, where no law, trenching upon con- 
science, exists, and where the Constitution forbids all enactments 
on this subject, the fundamental doctrines of the Bible are be- 
lieved and practiced more generally than in England, where all 
the force of the favored establishment secures “p-service from 
favorites, but curses from the masses. She 1s the most enlightened 
nation of Europe, enjoying a larger measure of eivil liberty, and 
tolerating all sects; yet dissenters lie under most degrading dis- 
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abilities, and groan under heavy burdens. It is not to be 
questioned that the national church would be better sustained, and 
would accomplish much more for the Master, if her unnatural 
marriage with the State were dissolved. The buoyancy of soul- 
freedom would make her vigorous as in youth, and her step elastic 
as that of the fabled goddess. It is believed, a grand majority 
would cast their suffrages for a divorce; the titled and salaried bi- 
shops being the great obstacle to perfect liberty in religious mat- 
ters. 

Owing to the ignorant condition of the world, when the churches 
were cheated out of their rights, we may look upon them with an 
indulgent eye. All the learning that was in existence, was con- 
centrated in the clergy; the Bible was in their hands only, and the 
people were unable to fathom the schemes of their rulers, and so 
save themselves from thralldom. But a church which in this en- 
lightened age should suifer any convention, council, society or 
body of men, to invade its internal rights, would be regarded as a 
traitor to the king of Zion. If he has entrusted ¢hem with power, 
the attempt to transfer it to others, proves that they are recreant 
to duty and unworthy the high trust committed. There may be 
deputies and substitutes in secular concerns, but not even in the 
right of suffrage: much less in the rights entrusted to the disci- 
ples of the Saviour. Can you forgive that parent who, perfectly 
able and eompetent, yields his child to be trained and educated 
by another? But the moral destinies of the world, and purity of 
religion, depend, in a large measure, on the faithful performance 
of duty by christians and their retention of inalienable rights; for 
when yielded in primitive ages, corruption followed, and clerical 
ambition triumphed. So it would be now, if we relinquish to any 
claimant our birth-right, religious liberty. The Bible gives it to 
us—the constitution of our beloved country guarantees it to us, 
and palsied be the hand, and dumb the tongue, that would sur- 
render it, or would not speak in its favor. We cling to it so long 
as a drop of blood circulates in our veins, or an atom of flesh 
quivers on our bones. 

LIBERTAS. 
Mo., June, 1852. 


NIAGARA FALIS. 


From Meyer’s Universum. 


To the ancients the larger and fairer portion of this globe was 4 
more profound mystery than was the expanse of the heavens. It 
was reserved for the Genius of modern times, the Spirit of In- 
guiry, to unlock the wonders of one half of the world. To the 
a generation not a corner of our planet is concealed. The 


uman mind roams, unhindered, from pole to pole, without fear of 
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straying, and with the Lamp of Science penetrates into the most 
remote countries, transports itself amoung the most distant people. 
This faculty gives us a great advantage over the ancients. From 
its exercise arises a source of manyfold gratification, a gratifica- 
tion most beneficial, when we employ it to escape the sorrow aris- 
ing from external circumstances and occurrences, or to forget all 
jntercourse with men who are irksome or odious to us, among 
whom, however, we are obliged to live. Then, if the foreign ob- 
ject which we contemplate, appears to us in fairer colors and out- 
lines, if the scenery is more enchanting, and men happier, we re- 
joice thereat without envy; if we behold the reverse, however, it 
reconciles us with the spot upon which we dwell, and in the sorrows 
of our distant brethern we find consolation and strength to bear 
our own the more lightly. 

It is in this fact that the chief reason is to be found, why de- 
scriptions of fore7gn countries and people excite so general and 
yet so very peculiar an interest. This would be still more vivid, 
were it always in the power of words to portray men and nature 
with perfect fidelity, and with that freshness of coloring in which 
they appear to the mental and bodily eye. But what man is such 
a master of language that he can claim the ability to describe per- 
fectly the majesty of the Ocean, the sublim ity of the Alps, or the 
splendor of flame-vomiting Etna? Who could think himself equal 


to depict the wonders of vegetation in the tropics, or the beauty 
of the rivers and dales in Greece and Italy? In vain does the le- 
scriber cal] «rt to his aid, and, when words are insufficient points 
to a picture. Still he but places shadows by the side of shadows. 


A walk along the Magara to its Falls, ‘‘that wild billowy 
Titan of Americ va,” displays to us one of those pictures of Nature, 
which language is incompetent to enclose in a fitting frame. Im- 
agine a river, as broad as the Hellespont, and as blue as the sky, 
flowing through the midst of dense forests; imagine all the won- 
derful “gradations of light and gloom, which fall from the gigantic 
trees, that cast their shadows along the shore. Here we see mighty 
willows, prostrate from age, bathing their grey tops in the flood ; 
there, tall p lane-trees, mirrored i in the waves, from whose branches 
creeping vines droop caressingly to the stream ; here stand, in 
groups, the Canadian fig tree ; there, in long rows, the Vi irginia 
poplar; yonder moss grown pines, robbed of their tops by time 
and tempest, look down sadly from the black precipice upon the 
dark rushing waters of the depth below. Now a stream, breaking 
forth from the gloom of a tall and glorious wood, wooes, in grave 
earnestness, the waves of the majestic Niagara > then a brook, i in 
youthful frolic, leaps from the lofty precipice, a mad cascade, into 
its broad arms, hiding their union in a veil of spray. Here the 
shores recede, there they gracefully advance ; now the bed of the 
river grows broader, now narrower; at one place naked rocks over- 
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hang the flood on which the foliage of shrubs casts its shadow, at 
another, the tops of huge trees dive into the watery abyss. The 
tinkling bells of grazing herds, the barking of dogs, or the echo 
of the destroying axe, now and then remind the wanderer of the 
neighbourhood of human beings. The solitary hunter, the flying 
roe and the timid deer, which, at times, he meets; the eagle, 
which, soaring high above the waters, watches for its prey, or 
having seized it, devours it upon a rocky pinnacle,—are objects 
far from being disturbing accessories in this picture of silence and 
repose, or from lessening the enjoyment of the solitude.—Amid 
highly cultivated landscapes imagination labors in vain to soar to 
a lofty pitch. Civilization which it meets on every side, weighs, 
as it were, like Jead upon its wings. But in those still fresh and 
primeval spots the soul can bathe in the ocean of forests, rock 
upon the waves of the streams, and blend with nature in unfettered 
freedom. 

Imagine a traveller wrapped in such feelings, when suddenly he 
hears a strange, hollow murmur, an awfu! tone, like far distant 
thunder, now returning, now ceasing. With beating heart he 
stops and listens, until suddenly, upon the wings of the breeze, 
borne from solitude to solitude, the solemn roar of ** The Falls” 
breaks upon his ear. It announces the end of his journey, toward 
which he speeds with winged feet. 

That the reader may clearly comprehend the nature and causes 
of this grand spectacle, I will endeavour to describe the topograph- 
ical features, to which it owes its existence. 

The Interior of America north of the source of the Mississippi, 
is an elevated plain, from which flow countless rivers. Those 
which run eastward, collect themselves in and around Canada in 
five broad basins, and form the largest lakes of the western Conti- 
nent:—Lake Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie and Ontario. They 
are connected with each other by the descending river, which, as 
it emerges from lake Ontario, takes the name of the St. Lawrence, 
whose waves, fora distance of more than seven hundred miles, roll 
majestically towards the Atlantic ocean. The channel that con- 
nects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, (the latter lies about three 
hundred and fifty feet lower, than the former), is called the Wia- 
gara. The neck of land between the two is a mountain-ridge, 
which, at first, inclines gently to the plain, but terminates in a 
rocky perpendicular wall from two to three hundred feet in height. 
Through this dam has the Niagara forced a passage, and its plunge 
over the wall into the plain below, in a width nearly four thousand 
feet, forms, about fifteen miles from Fort Niagara, the most mag- 
nificent of all Cataracts in the known world.* 








* Itis perfectly clear to the eye of the geologist that the Niagara Falls have 
backed up all the way from Lake Ontario. The rocks are beds of sandstone, 
cracked in every direction. ‘The Falls’? must gradually [in the course of some 
thousands of years] recede to Lake Erie and disappear. 
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About a mile above the Falls the bed of the river inclines to 
such a degree, that, looking up the stream, the spectator seems to 
behold a mountain of water, which, with indescribable rapidity and 
force, urges its hundred thousand waves towards the yawning mouth 
of a deep abyss. But before reaching its verge, its waters are 
scattered in white spray, apparently as dense and lustrous as crys- 
tal. The water is divided into two falls, of unequal width, by a 
black, rocky island, which, threatening to plunge down the preci- 
pice, bends its broad, wood-crowned head far over the billowy 
chaos. 

For a long while this island was thought to be inaccessible ; but 
an attempt made many years ago to rescue some shipwrecked In- 
dians, who had clambered upon the rock, and seemed destined to 
perish by starvation, led to the discovery that, on one side, the 
stream could be passed, and after indescribable labor, the garrison 
of Fort Niagara succeeded in driving iron posts into the rocky bed, 
from shore to shore, upon which a bridge was laid, and by this 
means they attained the object of their humane efforts. Afterwards 
this bridge was firmly secured, and it is now crossed without dan- 
ger by those who wish to view the magnificent and fearful spectacle 
of the battling waves, from the height of a ¢ower, erected 1n their 
very midst, upon the verge of the principal fall (Horse-Shoe 
Falls). Formerly dizzy stairs led down from the brow of the rock 
to a vaulted cavern, over which the waters plunge in a wide arch. 
A few years ago, however, the force of the flood tore away this 
portion of the island (Table-Rock), and hurled it down into the 
abyss, 

The mass of water which fails on the American side, arches it 
self like an enormous bow, at the instant when it thunders over the 
verge of the precipice, and then rolls downward like an avalanche, 
gleaming in the sunlight, with all the colors of the rainbow. The 
British Falls upon the Canadian side, by far the largest, descend 
perpendicularly into the chasm. For miles around the earth 
trembles with the recoil of the mighty torrent upon the bottom of 
the deep, whence it is hurled aloft in whirlpools of foam, which, 
soaring above the woods, resemble at a distance, pillars of smoke, 
as from burning cities. The wall of this glorious eataract is 
studded with gray rocky pinnacles which look forth from beneath 
the white veil of waves like fearful spectres, and with each moment 
seem to change their shape. Above and below the falls the banks 
are overgrown with hickory-trees and pines, robbed of their tops 
by age and storm, while on the right shore, stretching far into the 
land, stands the tall and majestic forest. Eagles and vultures, in 
search of prey, hover over the abyss, into which the billowy vortex 
draws, with irresistible might, every thing that ventures within its 
reach. At all seasons of the year the waves cast upon the shore, 
below the falls, numbers of dead deer, which have endeavored to 
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swim the river above, but to weak to withstand the current, have 
been hurled down the precipice.* 

The desire to see Nature’s grandest scenery in the new world, 
now leads annually more than a hundred thousand travellers to the 
Niagara. Towns and villages are springing up in the vicinity of 
the fails, while splendid hotels, furnished with every convenience, 
afford all the luxuries of civilized life. Turnpike roads and raijl- 
ways traverse a landscape, where forty years ago the guidance of 
an Indian was necessary through the trackless wilderness. The 
heigths on both sides of the river are studded with the elegant 
country-seats and mansions of the opulent. On the American 

side a town is laid out, which promises to grow up to a splendi d 
city, having for its environs a park, the grandeur of which defies 


! } ° 4 
all description. 


NEW ORLEANS AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 


Since the matter for our present issue was put in type, we have 
ceived the fol.:owing dis *h fr Col. B. H. Payne, the enter- 
received the folowing dispatch from Col. b. Ii. Payne, the enter 
prising and efficient agent of the Opelousas Railroad Company: 
New Orleans, 23th June, 1852 
Messrs. Tarver & Cobb 
City voted one and a half millions to Opelousas road by twenty-nine hundrel 
i thirty- ~eig rht to four hundred and ninety. Let St. Louis be represented at 
ittle R ck, on the Fourth of July. I shail be there for our road. 
B. H. Payne. 
The vote of New Orleans may be Hy gen as having secured 
the building of a railroad from that city to the Northern Doundary 
of La. A similar effort, on the part ‘of Missouri and Arkansas, 
will secure the acco mplishment of the entire route to St. Louis, in 
less than five years from this date. 


udvise all people going to Niagara to suspend making a note in their Jour- 
nal till the last , ay of their visit. You might as well teach a child the magnitude 
of the heavens by pointing to the sky with your finger as comprehend Niagara in 
aday. It has te create its own mighty place in your mind. You have no com- 
parison through which it can enter. It-is too vast. The imagination shrinks 
from it. It rolls in gradually, thunder upen thunder, and plunge upon plunge ; 
and the mind labors with it to an exhaustion, such as is ereated only by the ex- 
tremest intellectual effort. I have seen men sit and stare upon itinac ool day of 
autumn, with the perspiration standing on their fore- heads i in large beads, from 
the unconscious but toilsome agony of its conception. After haunting its preci- 
pices, and looking on its solemn waters for days, sleeping with its howling mo- 
netony in your ears, dreaming and returning to it till it has grown the one object 
as it will, of your perpetual thought, you feel, all at once, hke one who has com- 
passed the span of some almighty problem. It has stretched itself within you 
Your capacity has attained the gigantic standard, and you feel an elevation and 
breadth of nature, that could measure girth and stature of a seraph.— Willis. 





ADVERTISING 


Stationery. 


. Ss HU STE R & CO.—Stock of 
k English, French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
ings, Blank Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
tienerv. No. 38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
cond street. St. Louis, Mo. 

August, I851. 


Germz2n, 


€runks 


»E NDZ NSKI, 
utiv on 
are te uD ro * » order 
tice, H d Leather 
Steel Sjring Trunks, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’ 
rrunks repaired in the 
and examine for yourselves 
elsewhere, as Tam determined to sell as low 
house in the trade, at all risks, No. 42 
stre et [ Westside,] between 
d Pine May, 1551. 


Premium Trunk Maker. 
hand, at wholesale and 
at the shortest no- 
Trunks, Solid Leather 
Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Dress Boxes, &c. 
best manner. Call 
before buying 


as any 
North 
Chestnut ar 


secon j 
streets, 
4. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 
L. G. JEGFERS. 
A. B. LATHROP & Co. 

HY ANUFACTURERS and wholesale and re- 
J tail dealers in TRU NKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
Bonnet Boxes, &c. 

=Censtantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH.) the largest assortment of Packing 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 
ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Office No. 69 Third street, at the 

»” opposite Old Theatre, St. 


“Trunk Emporium 
Louis. Mo. April, 1851. 


Ar chitects. 


brs “SMIT H, Surveyor and Engineer. 
Surveys made with accuracy and des- 
atch in any part of the city or country ; also, 

t aps constructed, and Plans and Estimates 

made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 

respectfully solicite x Otfice: North-west 

corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, Isdl. 


$Slowers. 


n Lo ORA GARDEN.—This establishment con- 

tains a collection of Plants and Flowers 
not excelled perha.s by any in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor has devoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams, and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 


year. 
April, 1961. GOEBEL. 





DEA RTMENT. 


flathematical Jus struments. 


Mathe matical ‘oma Surg 
Dealer in Guns, 


J BLATTNER, 
e. Instrument maker, 


rical 
Pis- 


| tols and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 


cond street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has always on har 
Surveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, S 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour G! 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glas:es, Hy dre 
meters of silver and glass, hydromete rs for 
acids and salts, Magic L ul ite rns, Electrical Ma 
chines, &c., also. al and Dental In 
ments; Pocket, ~ upping ond oct f- 
injecting Taylor's Shears, all sizes 
Syringes, ge and small, Scarificators, Lan 
lurnkeys; large Scales and 
Druggists;~ Prescription 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bag 72 All the above Ir 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 


¥-glasses, 


eases; 


Scales 


fjardware. 


Wholesale Deal 
Main and 


BROTHERS, 
Hardware, corner of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


\ TILSON & 
ers in 
Olive streets, 


P WONDERLY, Manufacturer of 
Tip and Sheet Iron Work—such 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well an 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his 'ine 
of business. No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cerner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constant!y on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand, wholesale and retail. 


Copper, 
is Coy 


1 (18- 


{} ats. 


C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE, 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis. Mo. 
| AVID PEARCE & CO., Manufacturers and 

wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1:0 Mainst., St. Louis. Mo, 


Saddlery. 


] EWITT & STEINACKFER, Saddle. Har- 

ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street. corner of 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Lonis. 


Furniture. 


W M. M. HARLOW, proprietor « of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househo)d furniture, matre sses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &e. 

Also, ma™ufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. Al) goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive ani Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





Commissions. 


H. W. LEFFINGWELL, kK. S. ELLIotT, 
Notary Public Com’r of Deeds. 
EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate 
4 Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, 

No. 123 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. Real 

Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 

auction. Also, deeds ofall kinds written, and 

acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Sarveying 
done promptly and correctly. 
YENERA!L AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 
J public lands, real estate, military land 

Warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 

titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 

other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 

Depositions for all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. October, 18 1. 


Attornens 

YLOVER & CAMPBELL, late of Palmyra, 
I Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 
_—~ LOUGHBOROUGH, Atterney and 
e) Counsellor at Law, oiffice No. 56 Pine 


street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


cn 





Attorney at Law, Indepen- 


1 HEREFORD, 
I Oitice over Thomas & Todd’s 


- dence, Mo. 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. &. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Tl) N- WAUL, Lawyer, No. 87 Gravier str.’ 

e New Orleans, La. 

Refer to Magee. Uihorn & Co.; Lesesne & 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; A. J. Denis- 
toun; S.J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; 
M. D. Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Pattison & Co. ; 
McRae, Coffman & Co.; Cockran, Bullard & 
Ce.; C. C..Lathrop. 


Dep Goods, 





"ROW, McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
( ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 


TOODS, CHRISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 
W ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Maiu street, 
William T. 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, 





Roofs. 





. M. & H,. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
Je of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly en hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire te adopt this mode 
of roofing. 

Office and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Peplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Oitiee hours from 1\.te il e’clock, a. 
M.and 4to5 rp. mM, 


| 


} 
| 





fruit Crees. 


*RUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 
sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches runniag daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tanlishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticu!turists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment frem year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice seiections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in gcod order 
for their destination. 

YFHAll letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


Banking Houses. 


pase & BACON, Banking House No. 139 

Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 





— RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side,third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 


sums to suit purchasers. 

Ps J. ANDERSON & CU., bankers and 
ey exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 











A. BENOJIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
4e change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for saie, at the west rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 


forse Shoring. 





OHN MULLERY, Premium Horse shoer 

in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 

as usual 2 Fy we attention to the various 

diseases affe®ting the feet of horses, and will 

guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 





Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 15and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Loujs, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
imake contracts for anv work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
} yared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
fur sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead, 
siate Hagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zinc, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
e such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
\pplv as ahove. 


Brushes. 
& CO., importers of German, 
English FancyGoods, and 
all kinds of brushes, No. 
Lowis, Mo. 


1 DINGS 
¢ * 

» French and 
icturers of 
n street, St, 


mannf 
47 Mai 


College. 





i ATH \N 
’ ULLEG#, St, 


JONES? COMMERCIAL 
Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
w th full authority to “grant diplomas, award 

ees, confer honors, and emercise all and 
privileges common to Commer- 
in other 


ular, the 
Colleges, authorized by law 
*s."—Charter, Sec. 2. 
yung Gentlemen wishing to prepare t»em- 
busine s pursuits, are respectfully 
ited to cail during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progressof the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practical duties of the 
Counting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 
N. B. For CrrcULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
nstruction and all business connected with 
» above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ent.”’ corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
raddress JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis,Mo. 


SOL PPD DDD LD LD DDD DL LD OOOO" 
ftlauutacturers. 


GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 

Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
eonstantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
‘ud Picket Pins. Y2-Blacksmith work for 
"lousebuilders, at the lowest prices. Jg7He 
has always on hand the highly recomt nended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and C: amp Stool. 
OOD eee 


ves for 


THOMAS 


te 


G. A. BAUER, 
Wi OOD-ENGRAVER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 
stairs, (hetwean Main & Second str., opposite the 
St. Louis, Mo, Every deseriptic m of 
, Portraits, Pac-similes Jtuiidings 
Rerders. Notary seals, &e. Ke. 1 we 


nd myself by exeentiug at very reas mable pri- | 
£ 7 ! 


finest work that ean be dene in this city, 
isutmy work can by seen at my cflice. 








JJaper Hangings. 


= Ss. W ATSON, (late ‘of Ww ilgus & Wat- 
e) =6son) No. 54* 40’ Pine street, between Se- 
cond and Third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 
Particular attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November 
W OL Fa &x& E NGE RT, i importe rs ‘and dealers 
in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Pap: rs, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Cois antly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colois, pa- 
pe r-hangings. chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Goid and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch geld bronze, 
lead pencils, puint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. April, 1850. 


ee 
Kiccords. 


JERSONS wistung to obtain transcripts of 
records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., mo. 
March, 1851. 
LD BLD Leer 


Foundry. 


SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. 
woob. H. B. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Foundry. 

SS WOOD & CO., manufactur- 

ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Plumbago 
Concrete Fire Proof Safes; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 

Oftice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and 
Eighth street. June, 1851. 
SOB DDB BABA BAAR 


Saws and Seales. 


ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
EE, GAGE & CO., manuiacturers of every 
4 description of Saws and Scales. Factory 

on Broadway, North St. Lonis. Office and 

Ware-room No. 56 Main street, up stairs. 
_June > Idol. 








8S. J. 
Ww. D. 


Roun CLARK, ~ PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOUN RENFREW- ALEXANDER CROSIER. 

\AGLE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 

4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all hinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
Circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 
Pwr 


sHannfacturers. 


WOOL EN MIL - Canton “TMhnois. 


pirer & EVERITT. Manufectnrers of Cloths, 
Satinetts, Flanelsand Blankets. 
Nov. 15th, 1851. 





CatAnarr’ & Iitu., No, Ti Market street, 
ry) St. Louis, Mo.. are prepered to 
auytluiog inthe line of Lithography; and es- 
as they in possession of the 
largest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are to till orders of the largest di- 
m They take and lithogr-ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerr oty pes, en- 
lithograph show bill cards, business 
visiting car diplomas, music, maui- 
fests. labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank biils, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 


execute 


pecially, ire 
ab.e 
spsions. 
grave or 


ind 


ing, maps,town plats, &c, 

=> hey particularly beg leave to request 
» special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 


practiced 
Boots 


Se atid 


Shoes. 
WM. CLAFLIN-« 
INO. Ae ALLEN. 
& COOK, dealers in boots 
leather, shoemakers’ 
f Tanners’ Curriers’ tools, &e., 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bank,) St. Louis, 
Mo. April, 1541, 


shoes, hides, 


on, 


Sates 


DORMAN, Iron Railing 
Third and Pine 
at the above 
d ornamen- 


x 
ry. corner of 
to manutacture 


tinal 


RRAY 
fanulacto 
tinue 
hment, all kinds of pl 
valconies, bank and jail doors, 
iron window shutters, 
a, lightning reds, bedsteads, 
ct, any which can 


Ws 


} 
tal iron railing, 
ook safes, fire-vauits 
grat- 


be 


i n awning 


ings, in f thing 
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Book Wrinting. 


LOUIS UNION Book and 
g Establishment, No. 35 Loeus 
een Main and Second, St. Louis» 


to 
t 


Book and 
Louis, Me 


RLES & HAMMOND, Job 


( HARLE 
Printer Ma 
eae" eee 


Books & Stationery. 


“ORMAN’S, 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 
\ La. Books and Stationery cheap Publi- 
sstions. Maguzines &e., rich fancy Goods,’ 
Prices and q") wities to meet your approval. 

> Orders solicited. a= & 


85 in street, St. 


z 





| 

i 
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Washington Steam Sash Factery. 


Clothing. 


Main s 


KCHIBALD Yot 
bt. Louis, Mo., 
lz 6 Pearl street, New 
and Henry J. Minor, 
Young, :t. Louis. 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 
prices. 


& CO., 99 Slee 
ner & Us, 
York, Moses Wanzen 
New York, Archibaid 


A 
ints 


W 


sibie 


\ r ~L. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
\ e ern ( lothing k-mporium, wholesale and 
retail, No. i24 Second street, corner of Vine. 

Baker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New Lork 


Land Agency Notice. 


NETHEN continues 
the Susceme Coane 
lo prose- 
against the 
Joards of Commissioners 


amy Di G, Ss 
to practice Law in 
to attend to cuses belore 
cute Claims and settie 
Departments and 
to procure Patents at home and st 
tain Pensions and Bounty 
debts, dividends, legac and 
in any part of the United States 
countries; to make investments ot 
Loans and Stocks and on Bond nd Mortgage, 
and to negociate the purchase and of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights in any State 
of the Unjon. Particular attention paid to 
California Land Title cases coming up tothe 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 
1s Communications prepaid. a¢ 
G. SNETHEN, 5, Carrol Place, 
Washington, BD. C., will 
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